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TUESDAY, MARCH 20, 108! 

U.S. Senate, • 
Subcommittee on Education, Arts and Humanities, 

Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Wash frig ton, DC. _ 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:08 a.m., in rOom 
SD-562, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Robert T. Stafford 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: "Senators Stafford, Quayle, and Pell- 

OPENINO STATEMENT OF SENATOR STAFFORD 

Senator Stafford. The Subcommittee on Education, Arts and 
Humanities will please come to order. 

I think as the first order of 6usiness, the chairman and the rank- 
ing member t>f this (jommittee, will have to confess that as crea- 
tures of tiabit we went, at 10 o'clock to our normal meeting room 
for this committee only to find another meeting in progress, and 
the .chairman of the full committee somewhat horrified on the 
thought that possibly two committees were going to attempt to 
meet inihat committee room at once. 

But in any event, we apologize to our witnesses. That is what 
caused us to be a little bit late. 

Today, the Subcommittee on Education, Arts and Humanities is 
meeting to hear testimony on the topic of adult education and pro- 
posed amendments to Public Law 97-^77, the Adult Education Act. 

Adult education is an issue of increasing importance to the well- 
being of this* Nation. It recently has become a focus 6f heightened 

gublic attention. In the 1983 report by the National Commission on 
Ixcellence in Education, "A Nation at Risk," we find that some 23 
million American adults, or one in every five, are functionally illit- 
erate as defined by tlie simplest test of everyday r^fcding, writing, 
and comprehension. . 

Adult illiteracy is found in every segment of society. Close to 1 
million teenagers drop out of high school each year. Refugees and 
immigrants with little or no facility with the English language are 
entering the United States at an accelerating rate. As a result, the 
annual cqpt of illiteracy to^the Federal Government in the form of 
welfare programs and unemployment compensation has been esti- 
mated at over $6 billion. The actual figure may be much higher, 
and this estimate does not even include thoSe tax revenues lost by 
the Government as a result of increased unemployment. In light of 
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the fact that 7f> percent of nil Americans out of work today have 
inadequate reading and writing skill, any efforts we can make to 
reduce this problem are clearly in the Nation's best interest. 

I would like to take this opportunity to commend the President 
for his role in helping to increase this Nation's awareness of exact- 
ly how desperate this problem is. The administration also is to be 
commended for its valuable efforts to combat illiteracy through co- 
operation with the private sector. It is this Senator's intention to 
embrace, in large part, the recommendations of the administration 
set forth in its proposed bill. * 

At this time, I would like t(5 introduce today's witnesses. I am 
particularly honored, as the subcommittee is, that Secretary Bell is 
our first witness. Also the subcommittee would like to extend an 
exceptionally warm welcome to our first panel, a group of adult 
education students and teachers: Sister Teresa Murtha, who has 
devoted many hours to teaching and organizing adult education 
students; Ms. Naomi Yates, a OKI) recipient in Virginia; and Ms. 
Cynthia Parker, an adult- education student from Philadelphia. Fol- 
lowing this panel we will hear from State and local program direc- 
tors, who will offer another view of this program. They will discuss 
particular problems confronting their State programs. 

Finally, I want to welcome two individuals, Dr. Eyre and Mr. 
Ventura, who have an important national vantage point from 
which to discuss this issue. * 

Senator Pell, do you have an opening statement? 

Senator Pell, Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and 1 thanltN 
you for conducting this morning's hearing on « the Reauthorization 
of the Adult Education Act. I would like to express my own appre- 
ciation for the administration's effort to highlight the significant 
problems we face in the area of adult illiteracy. ( 

It is shocking that we have approximately 26 million illiterate 
adults in our country. The administration is to be commended for 
its effort in .publicizing this statistic and drawing public attention 
to the severity of the problem. 

I "am disappointed, though, that the administration has not also 
favored an increase in funds for adult education. I personally have* 
been a strong advocate of this program since its inception in 1966, 
because it is one of the most beneficial, cost effective education pro- 
grams. It has enabled new immigrants to learn English, gain in- 
struction at reading, writing and computing: It has helped Indians, 
refugees, and bilingual adults to enter, the workplace with a profi- 
ciency in basic skills they lacked. It has helped millions of adults to 
improve their employment status. 

To my mind, the real strength ancj wealth of our Nation is the 
sum total of the education and the character of her people. In this 
regard, I can think of no better investment than in the education 
of the illiterate or 'the functionally illiterate. Moving such a popula- 
tion from functional illiteracy to an eighth grade level and beyond 
is obviously a benefit to us in society. 

I would like to thank the witnesses for coming here this morn- 
ing. I look forward to their testimony. I must apologize for leaving 
shortly, because my other committee — the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee—is also considering El Salvador which is a contentious 
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issue. Thia matter will probably take all day and I will not be able 
to stay, but' look forward to examining the testimony. 

I would like, at this moment, to particularly welcome Sister The- 
resa Murtha, who is Director of the Providence, RI, Adult Learning 
Center. She is also a member of the National Council on Adult and 
Continuing Education and vice chair of the Rhocfe Island Council of 
Public School Education Directors. 

We, in Rhode Island, are particularly proud of the work she has 
done with adults, Immigrants, and refugees, and at the risk of em- 
barrassing her, I would like to mention that she has been known as 
one of the most loving people in a position where the spirit/of love 
and a belief that a student can succeed motivates the pupils to do 
well in their basif skills program. ■ 

We are very lucky to have her. I am sorr/if I am not here when 
she actually speaks. I particularly want to VeVome Secretary Bell 
with whom I have enjpyed working these past several years. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Senator Pell. 
,y At this point we will enter Senator Quayle's opening statement 
into the record as he was detained for a short time and will be join- 
ing us later. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR QUAYLE 

Senator Quayle. I want to thank the Chairman, my good friend 
from Vermont, for holding this hearing today on an important law 
that provides hope ^pd skills to millions of Americans a year. {The 
Adult Education Act, enacted in 1965, has served over 10 million 
adults, and programs exist in every State and the territories. 

This act provides these adults with skills basic to success in our 
society. We here today take for granted our ability to read and 
write. But there are millions of Americans who can neither read 
nor write, and 23 million AnTericans who are functionally illiterate 
and lack the basic reading and writing skills to live and compete in 
our complex world, 

Imagine what your life would be like not being abt^to read. 
Imagine the life of a delivery man who had to find delivery loca-" 
tions my matching up the letters of the street address with the let- 
ters on the street signs. In one case, this man had to drive around 
for 3 days to find the street sign that matched th» sequence of let- 
ters written on the package, all because he couldn't read a map 
and because he was too embarrassed to admit that he couldn't 
read. That man knew that he had to keep up his elaborate facade 
or he would lose his job. There qxp more people than we think in 
this situation— out of the mainstream— living with their secret 
They are unemployed frequently, but more often they are under- 
employed, as well as cut off from hundreds of other activities such 
as reading a book to a child, helping with homework, reading a 
recipe or, more importantly, reading labels and directions on food 
and medicine products. 

The adult education programs in my State of Indiana- served a 
total of 25,520 people in 1982-83. Of these, 4,300 achieved GED's, 
almost 2,000 got jobs as a direct result of .their training, over 1,000 
hiore got better jobs and 500 were removed from welfare. Many 
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thousand others accomplished the goals they set for themselves or 
*&chieved an eighth grade proficiency. 

The adult education programs are sensitive to the needs of the 
client and they are accessible. In Indiarfa programs are conducted 
in schools, State hospitals, agencies for handicapped adults and in 
libraries during the day and the evening; a van has been used to 
reach isolated rural clients in southwest Indiana; and one program 
in a city with high unemployment enrolled some 200 adults in "a 
GEO program at the request of the loc^u industry. 

The Adult Education Act provides plates with flexibility to earfy 
out these programs and federal dollars to help combat the problem 
of illiteracy. J also want to applaud the President and the Secre- 
tary of Education for attracting attention to this problem through 
their initiative on adult illiteracy and I am pleased that the admin- 
istration has sent up their reauthorization bill showing their con- 
tinued support for these programs. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the reauthorization of the adult educa- 
* tion programs and look forward to working with you on speedy pas- 
sage of a hill to do so. Thank you again for holding this hearing. 1 
look forward to hearing from our witnesses. 

Senator Stafford. Now, Mr. Secretary, we would be very happy 
to hear from you. We have your printed statement, and we will say 
proceed however you may wish. Summarize it and we will place it 
all in the record or read it, whichever you wish. ,* 

STATEMENT OF HON. T.I I. BELL. SECRETARY, U.S. DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION* ACCOMPANIED RY DR. ROBERT M. WORTHJNG- 
TON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR VOCATIONAL AND ADULT 
EDUCATION; AND PAUL V. DELKER, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 
ADULT EDUCATION SERVICES. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF. EDUCA- 
TION 

Secretary Bkll. Mr. Chairman, I will just summarize the state- 
ment. It is only 4V2 pages long, but I will even be more brief than „ 
that so we can get right to your questions. 

I would like to exfflain the objectives of the administration's 
proposed legislation, and then Dr. Worthington, our Assistant Secre- 
tary for Vocational and Adult Education, and Dr. Paul Delker, who 
is the Director of Adult Education and I will respond to questions. 
/ Over the last several years, we have had annually about 
2,200,000 adults in this program. It is interesting to note that^ince 
1972 when 2(5 percent of the funding came from State and local 
sources that we now, find, as of 19H2, the State contribution up to 
55 percent of the funding. This shows how the*F£deral money and 
the encouragement and the national leadership on this program 
« have been successful. 

As the chairman indicated in his opening statement, we do have 
a President's Adult Iliteracy Initiative with a lot of emphasis on 
private sector support in solving the adult literacy problem, and we 
have a number of prominent companies an<5 corporations and a sig- 
nificant number of colleges and universities that are helping us in 
this effort. 
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The principal purpose of the legislation that we "have proposed is 
to permit greater State and local flexibility over the use of funds, 
and at the same time, insure that the major focus of the program 
continues to be basic literacy for adults. * * 

Ofher purposes of our bill are to increase the involvement of the 
private sector in the delivery ^of adult education services and to 
permit the Department to collect data that we need on program op- 
erations and to give this subcommittee, Mr. Chairman, information 
that you'll be asking about in the years ahead. 

Just a few items about our bill, then I will be through* here. First 
of all, we are proposing to delete the requirements that have been 
on the books for years that States use no more than 20 percent of 
their grant money to ^ervethe institutionalized adults. 

This is a bit of a redundancy because the 'average is only 5 per- 
cent, and the cap is really not necessary. So to remove this prohibi- 
tion is a bit of legislative housecleaning since it is not necessary 
and does not need to be in the statute. 1 

Then we would like to remove the provision that at least 10 per- 
cent of the -grant money be for demonstration projects and for 
teacher training, to give the States more flexibility in utilizing 
their funds; and again, we do not feel that removal of that require- 
ment is a problem. 

We think the more we can Jeave latitude for decisions to the 
State and local levels, the more we will be able to accommodate dif- 
ferent conditions among all of our 50 States. 

At the same time, we do not propose to eliminate the restriction 
that States use rro more than 20 percent of their funds for high 
school equivalency programs, and the reason that we would like to 
leave that particular requirement there is that it insures that the 
dollars will be focusing upon the more needy clientele, those that 
are really lacking in basic literacy. 

We do not want to see the program shift to where it is emphasiz- 
ing high school completion to the neglect of those that cannot func- 
tion in a literate way, which ought to be the prime requirement. 

We would also propose in our bill that we amend the law* that 
defines an adult for purposes of participating in the program. That 
definition is now any person who has attained the age of 1(5 and 
"who is out of school. 

There are four States that have a compulsory attendence law 
lower than that. Mississippi is down at only 18. And Maryland, 
Louisiana, and Arkansas have age 15. We would like to see the pro- 
gram serve dropouts who are below the compulsory attendance age 
law and might be needing these services. 

So we think that if we amend that definition so that it comports 
with whatever the State's compulsory attendance age is, we would 
have a better provision in our statute. 

The additional changes provided in the bill are intended to 
strengthen our adult literacy effort on the national level. 1 sense, 
Mr. Chairman, a need for a small amount of discretionary money 
to serve some nationwide and some national needs, and so we have, 
in the bill, a proposal for a set-aside not to exceed 5 percent for 
doing demonstration projects, doing more research. 

I might point out to the chairman that the University of Texas 
study that defined functional illiteracy and gave us the numbers 
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ami the index for estimating adult illiterates is quite a bit out of 
date. We do not have the discretionary funds no>v to update that 
need. 

We also think that for a small amount of money, we can stimu- 
late more industry — education partnerships. So we would like to 
have a small and limited fund for national priorities and national 
demonstration projects. 

1 might also emphasize, Mr. Chairman, that we think the poten- 
tial of computers and computer software in this area is great, and 
we would like to have a small amount of money to help in the de- 
velopment of the technology to meet the needs of adult illiterates. 

So that is the reason for our proposal that we have a small 5- 
percent set-aside for national priorities, 

I would emphasize that the bill will also amend the requirements 
of the State plan to clarify the Department of Education's author- 
ity to collect data On students> programs, and expenditures so that 
we can provide you more information and give more reliable re- 
ports on "the progress that is being made. \ 

I would also emphasize that we propose some minor changes in 
the State allocation formula in order to get ^ more equitable allo- 
cation to the outlying areas and territories. \ *' ' . 

Some of our outlying territories under the formula get abbtft a 
$15 to $16 per capita allocation contrasted to the nationwide aver- 
age of about $1.63. We think we ought to shift that a bit to make it 
a little bit more in line with serving adults wherever they might 
be. 

We would like to amend the statute on State advisory councils. 
We think there is a little bit too much redtape there now, and we 
would also like to repeal some unfunded and unneeded authoriza- 
tions that are in the bill that relate to elderly and adult immi- 
grants. They can participate in the program at State discretion, 
and these are program areas that hdve not been funded for a long 
time. 

We also propose to eliminate the State matching and mainte- 
nance of effort requirements since they really haVe not been very 
meaningful, and the average State match exceeds 10 percent by a 
considerable amount. % 

1 will- touch on another point Mr. Chairman, and then I will be 
through. There ha§. been some discussion about the authorization 
level. Our proposal would have an authorization level of $100 mil- 
lion for 11)85 and then such sums as necessary after that. Our 
budget for this year calls for $100 million, so we would like to 
plead that we stay by that this year during this very tight fiscal 
period, and then after this year that the statute read "suoh sums 
as necessary." / 

Another controversial area >y that we think is necessary but about 
which we are hearing some complaint is a provision in the law that 
profitmaking educational institutions be permitted to participate. 

1 would emphasize that the money would still be under State 
control and under the control of State authorities, but the present 
law would prohibit a proprietary school, a typical business college, 
or a trade school, from participating in the program, and there 
may be some exceptional cases where that is necessary. 
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I would emphasize, Mr. Chairman, that we permit both these 
types of institutions and the adults to receive services under the 
student aid program, and we would like to se^ profitmaking educa- 
tional institutions eligible to participate in providing adult educa- 
tion services. 

I would emphasize again that we are proposing to leave all of 
this under the control of State authorities. They could allocate so 
much money there or thry could allocate np money to profit- 
making institutions. At the present time, the law prohibits any 
participation. 

That, then, is a brief summary, and we are privileged to be 
before you to discuss the bill. We appreciate your interest and sup- 
port in the legislation, Mr. Chairman, and we are ready to respond 
to. quest ions. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. It is 
always a pleasure to have you join this committee to help us in our 
deliberations, and this Senator makes no secret of his admiration 
of the way you have handled the Department of Education since 
you have been its Secretary. 

It is my intention to introduce the administration's bill for the 
administration. By that, I do not promise that we may not make 
♦some changes in it in thi^ committee, both fiscally and possibly oth- 
erwise, but basically we think it is a pretty good bill, and I would 
be very happ^ to see that it gets introduced. 

Secretary Bell. We are well aware that we propose and you dis- 
pose, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate that. [Laughter.] 

Sen a to r ^3t a ffo r d . Well, we both have to keep an eye on David 
Stockman when we are thinking about that. 

Secretary Bell. That is correct. [Laughter.] I might add that I 
am proud that this time we do not have a proposed reduction in 
adult education, and I am pleased that Dave gave us that kind of 
support. 

Senator Stafford. I wrtl say, Mr. Secretary, that the funding 
► proposals for the entire educational programs of the country this 
year, I think, are a tribute to your own work and dedication and 
probably not the wishes of some members of the administration, 
and we salute you for the numbers that you have come up with. 

In your remarks last September, Mr. Secretary, when the White 
House launched its adult literacy initiative, you were quoted as 
saying, "Functional literacy correlates highly to crime rates and it 
obviously relates to the great unemployment problem." 

These are both very serious concerns. Would you be willing to 
comment further on them? * 

Secretary Bell. Yes. We find that most of the inmates in prisons 
are high school dropouts and a high number of theip, a shockingly 
high number of them, from studies that we followed/ ace function- 
ally illiterate. I think it is just obvious to all of us that in today's 
society those who have an inability to read at a threshold level of 
understanding and who do not" have at least some kind of command 
of mathematics really are so disadvantaged that they- cannot work. 

We find a high correlation between unemployment and educa- 
tion level, and those were 1 ' the" points I was making in my com- 
ments. 
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Senator Stafford. The 15)82 evaluation ofnadult education pro- 
grams by your department identified 2,234,81k participants. Clearly 
in view of these numbers, we have an enormous task ahead of us in 
order to meet the needs of 23 million illiterate adults. 

How does the Department of Education plan to -address this gap 
between growing needs and available services in the future? 

Secretary Bell. We are presently working to enlist the help of a 
significant number of our higher education institutions. Now, that 
may seem a little bit curious, Mr. Chairman, but we are finding 
that adults who are marginally literate or functionally illiterate 
are very, very reluctant to go to the school where the little chil- 
dren art 4 - to receive instruction, and it helps their self-image if they 
can go to a college to receive this instruction. 

By capitalizing on the idealism of our college student bodies, we 
are finding among them a surprising readiness'' and willingness to 
provide tutoring serviced. Another component of our effort is a pro- 
posal that we have described before Senator Weicker's Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee to increase dramatically the work-study pro- 
gram. By soloing, college students who have part-time jobs, a sig- 
nificant number of them, could spend their work-stUdy hours in 
this worthy endeavor. 

• We have 18 pilot institutions which have agreed to work with us 
this year even without the added work-Study money. This is a big 
centerpiece of our efforts and includes some very prestigious insti- 
tutions. Community colleges and others are participating, and we 
are finding an eagerness on the part of the colleges, a surprising 
eagerness, from my point of view, to respond. 

Then we have been in touch with some aduir literacy interest 
groups. We have the AOIP, the Assault on Illiteracy Program, a 
group of black leaders led by black ministers and other groups, and 
we recently held a series of 'workshops in the department with 
them. They are anxious to be responsive through their volunteer 
efforts and through their church organizations. 

I might acjd that that is all the more reason why we need a small 
discretionary fund to lend some assistance to national groups such 
as this through which we get enormous assistance. 

We also have companies like B. Dalton Bopksellers and McGraw- 
Hill which are establishing foundations and assisting in this 
regard. I want to be careful that I do not describe some magical 
response occurring without the Adult Education Act appropriation. 
We need our $100 million appropriation this year, and I wish to 
emphasize that. There is an enormous need, and we cannot solve it 
all with volunteers, If I were to sit here and imply that, then I 
would not be forthright about the problem. 

I think we can do an enormous amount more than we have done 
by investing in such sources. We hav£ -an awareness program, and 
we are going/to have a media campaign pixtinat+ng volunteer com- 
mitment. The public service endeavors .of the broadcasting institu- 
tions will correlate and highlight what colleges and others are 
doing to promote adult literacy. / 

We are trying to generate a massive campaign how in this 
regard. It is going to be tough with our limited funds^but we want 
to do the very most we can with what we have. 
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Senator Stafford. Mr. Secretary, I do not know that you men- 
tioned the number but you pretty well covered the additional ques- 
tions we had in mind. We note that apparently an additional $310 
million is involved in the college level work-study programs you 
just testified about. 

Secretary Bell. Yes, sir, that is correct. We have had a bit of dif- 
ficulty persuading our colleagues in appropriations to support that. 
I am hoping -weTan get it this time because it is so important to 
this effort. 

Part of the problem is that it is related to the 6ther campus- 
based programs. As the chairman knows, we have constantly 
wanted to get to a one-loan and one-grant and one work-study pro- 
gram. So it gets tied up in the controversy over that. 

I hope the higher education community will not confuse the two 
to the point that we lose these funds. We will get a tremendous 
amount of service from our colleges if we can be successful. 

Senator Stafford Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. You 
♦.have answered the questions I had in mind. I would like to reserve, 
there being no abjection, the right of other members of the commit- 
tee who cannot be here this morning to submit a few questions if 
they wish to. Would that be agreeable? 

Secretary Bell. Mr. Chairman, we really appreciate your spon- 
soring this bill for us. 

Senator Stafford. I am glad to do it. 

Secretary Bell. We wilt wotfk closely with you. We know the art 
of the possible has to take place, and if you have to do some adjust- 
ing on our proposed bill, we want to work with you. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you. We will see that there is coopera- 
tion here. 

Secretary Bell. Very good. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Bell follows:] 
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Statement of 
T. II. Bell, Secretary of Education 
-* before the 

* Subcommittee on Education, Arts, and Humanities 
Senate Committee on Labor and Human Resources 
March 20, 1984 

Mr. Chairman and Membera of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify In support of the Administration's 
proposal to reauthorize, simplify, and Improve the Adult Education Act. This 
proposal is an important part of our effort to raise the level of adult 
literacy In America, and I am very pleased that It has already received con- 
siderable interest and support from you and other members of the Subcommittee. 
Today I would like to explain the basic objectives of this legislation, out- 
line Its major provisions, and clarify the Administration's position on 
a few Issues over which we may be in disagreement with some members of the 
Subcommittee. Dr. Worthlngton and I will then be happy to answer your 
quest Ions. 

Mr. Chairman, the adult educat 1 on*- program assists adults in acquiring 

basic skills and In achieving secondary school equivalency. For the last 

several years, about 2.2 million adults have been served by the program 

i 

annually. Many of these are among the Nation's most disadvantaged citizens. 
A decade ago adult education was mainly a Federal effort; in 1*972, only 26 
percent of the funding came from State and local sources- By 1982, the 
State and local share had Increased to 55 percent- This increase in non- 
Federal effort has been accompanied by an expansion In the range of providers. 
Today adult education takes place not> only In the public schools but under 
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the auspices of community-based organizations, churches, libraries, labor / 
unions, and other organizations and institutions. We view botli of these 
trends as highly desirable, and we want to- see them continue,, t 

Through Che President's Adult Literacy Initiative, private sector support 
for adult literacy programs is being sought, and citizens across the country 
are being encouraged to serve as volunteers in local programs. These efforts 
will mean that more people will be involved in adult education and more will 
be served, without an increase in Federal, Stute or local expenditures for 
the program. 

Our adult education reauthorization bill is also Intended to strengthen 
the nationwide adult literacy effort. This bill Is based on a belief that 
the adult education program Is generally working well, that It addresses an 
Important and continuing national need, and that only minor changes In the 
program are needed. The principal purpose of the legislation is to permit 
greater State and local flexibility over the use of funds,. while ensuring 
that the major focus of the program continues t o be achieving basic literacy 
for adults. Other purposes of our bill Include increasing the involvement 
of the private sector In the delivery of adult education services, permitting 
the Department to collect basic data on program operations, and authorizing 
services for young adults not currently eligible for participation In the 
program. 

I would like to describe briefly how a few of the more Important proposed 
changes In current law would work. First of all, we are proposing to delete 
requirements that States use no more than 20 percent of their grant to serve - 
the Institutionalized, and that they use at least 10 percent of their grant 
for special demonstration projects and teacher training, We believe that 
decisions about the level of resources going Into these activities are 
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best left ro State and local officials. On the other hand, we do not propos^J 
i 

to eliminate the restriction that States use no more than 20 percent of their 
funds for high school equivalency programs. This provision ensures -that most 
program funds are used to prnvide basic literacy instruction to adult lllltef- 
atcs, who are the neediest clientele, and who may be more difficult to 
recruit and serve than the secondary-level population, 

A second proposed amendment would make a mi noi . mod 1 f i ca 1 1 on In the 
def lnl t Ion of an "adul t - " Cur rent law defines an adul t as an i ndl vl dual 
who tjaa attained the age of sixteen, and any "adult" who Is out of school 
and has not completed high school Is eligible to participate In, the program, 
which clearly intends to serve younger dropouts. Our bill would change the 
definition of "adult" to "a person who is beyond the age of compulsory school 
attendance under State law."' This would mean that, in those few States 
where the age of compulsory school attendance Is below age 16, school dropouts 
of age 13, 14, and 1 S could participate in adult education. Tills technical 
change would allow provision of needed services to dropout youth at a critical 
period of their lives. 

Additional changes provided for in the bill are intended to strengthen 
our adult literacy effort at the national level. The first such provision 
would permit the Department to set aside up to five percent of the adult 
education appropriation for national programs. National research, develop- 
ment, and dissemination activities are authorized as a categorical program 
in current law, but this program has not been funded for several years. 
Authority to set aside funds for national programs would permit the Depart- 
ment to under t ak.e such activities as establishing Indus t ry~c ducat ion partner- 
ships for adult literacy, assessing and validating educational technology 
and computer software designed for use in adult education, and evaluating 
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different methods for expanding the reach of adult education through the 
usj ol volunteers. The* bill would'alao amend the requirement g of the State 
plan to clarify the Depaft ment 1 a authority to collect data on students, 
programs, and expenditures. This spec! f 1 c authoTl t y , which Is not contained 
in current Taw, would simply permit uo to assemble the basic Information 
needed to assess the performance of the., program In relation to program 
objectives and national needs. 

Other amendments Included In the bill would: (I) make a minor change lYi 
the State allocation formula In order to provide for a more equitable allocs- 
tlon to the Outlying Areas; (2) reduce current Intrusive requirements relating 
to State advisory councils; (3)* repeal unfunded and unneeded authorizations 
for special programs for the elderly and adult Immigrants; (4) eliminate 
State matching and mal n t enanceof-ef f ort requirements; and (5) make certain 
other technical changes. 

Before closing, I w.ould like to addross two issues about which I believe 
there Is some controversy. The first is the authorization of appropriations. 
Our bill would authorize $100 million for fiscal year 1985, the same as our 
budget request and also the same as the 1984 appropriation, and "such sums 
as may be necessary" for fiscal years 1986 through 1989. We have been asked 
if we could endorse a 1985 authorization at a higher level. We cannot. 
$100 million is a fair arid sufficient 1985 budget level for adult education 
and we see no reason to amend the President's budget request. The request 
for future years may be higher or lower, but if will be decided on the basis 
of program needs in relation to other demands on Federal resources. 

A second issue is the inclusion of for-profit entitles as eligible 
recipients of funds under the Act. Our bill would amend current law to Der- 
nlt private, for-profit agencies, organizations, and Institutions to carry 
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out adult education programs. We understand that eoroe members of the edu- 
cation community would prefer that this change not be made. We otrongly 
prefer that for-profit entitles be made eligible to receive funds. In some 
\ areas of the country It may be Impossible to reach needy students except 

^ through for-profit Inst 1 1 ut Ions . In other areas the proprietary schools / 
may complement the efforts of other providers by reaching persons who have 
been left out of the other programs. In many cases, the operations of mar- 
ket forces may make them more* responsive to local needs and more efficient 
in providing services. We believe that decisions on the mix of public, 
private non-profit, and proprietary programs to be funded should be left to 
State officials arid should not be circumscribed by* the Federal *s t at ut e . 
At this time Dr. Worthington and I will take your questions* 

Senator Stafford. Now, the committee would invite the first 
panel. Sister Theresa Murtha, coordinator, Providence Adult Edu- 
cation Program of Providence, who was very nicely noted by Sena- 
tor Pell Ms. Naomi Yates, director, Braddock Community Center, 
Fairfax, VA, and Cynthia Parker, a student, adult education pro- 
gram, Philadelphia, PA. 

If you will come to the witness table, we would appreciate it. One 
thing we never have enough of here is time. I think you have been 
warned that we would appreciate your summarizing your state- 
ments in 5 minutes. 

In each case your.full statement which has been submitted to the 
committee will be* placed in the record as if read, and, Sister, we 
would hear from you. 

STATEMENTS OF SISTER THERESA MURTHA, COORDINATOR, 
PROVIDENCE ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM, PROVIDENCE, RI; 
NAOMI YATES, DIRECTOR, BRADDOCK COMMUNITY CENTER, 
FAIRFAX, VA; AND CYNTHIA PARKER, STUDENT, ADULT EDU- 
CATION PROGRAM, PHILADELPHIA, PA 

Sister Theresa. Thank you, Senator Stafford. 

I am Sister Theresa Murtha, coordinator of Providence Adult 
Education in Providence, RI. I am privileged to be here to tell you 
about our program, most important about our students, and I rep- 
resent here today all Providence residents who have been benefici- 
aries of our services, those who are currently enrolled and those 
who do not know us as yet and to whom we reach out continuously. 

The Providence Adult Education Program provides instruction in 
adult basic education, English as a second language, and prepara- 
i tion for the general* education development diploma. Our target 
population includes those 16 years of age and older who are not at- 
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tending school and who are uneducated, undereducated, functional- 
ly illiterate and/or of limited or no En$ish-speaking ability. 

Our goal is to teach this populat\on # and to encourage them tb 
continue their education to completion of receipt of their high 
school equivalency diploma and to ma^e available to them the 
means to secure training that will enable tfiem to become more 
employable, productive and responsible citizens. 

Providence h**s operated a successful program since the year of 
the inceotion of the Adult Education Act, 1965-66. 

The 1980 census indicated that over 49,900 adults over the age of 
18 in the city of Providence had not completed grade 11. Many of 
that number never did enter high school, arid the number does not 
include the high school dropouts between the ages of 16 and 18. 

The same census shows that over 28,000 Providence adults over * 
18 speak English poorly or not at all. Again, this does not include 
the 16 to 18 age bracket. 

In order to reach the population most in need and in keeping 
with the goal and problem statement of the Rhode Island Depart- 
ment of Education, more than 80 percent of our students are those 
who have not yet attained ninth grade level or who do not speak 
English. 

To serve these students at acceptable levels is a costly endeavor 
since advancement at these levels require smaller group instruc- 
tion and at a greater intensity. 

As recently as last month, the number of functionally illiterate 
students enrolled in our classes increased so that it was necessary 
to relieve two teachers from their classes. They were reading spe- 
cialists who are now floating amidst our satellite classes to reach 
those students below the fourth grade reading level. We are hoping 
that this will enable the regular classroom teacher to work with 
the students above fourth grade level to move them on more quick- 

ly. 

Thirty-three countries are represented among our students cur- 
rently enrolled. In addition, our students come to us from the 
greater Providence area, including 12 other local communities. * 

Providence Adult Education works toward full cooperation with 
the Vocational Training for Adults Program in a mutual exchange 
of services. Students are referred from the vocational program in 
cases where upgrading of -skills and English are necessary, while 
those in our basic education and English classes are encouraged to 
enroll in career training when they reach an acceptable level of 
achievement. It is our hope that with this coordination Providence 
will soon have a comprehensive adult education program encom- 
passing basic skills, English as a second language and vocational 
training, which will bring adults in need to a greater self-sufficien- 
cy, i v 

The Sta^e of Rhode Island provides no direct funding to our pro- 
gram. The city of Providence contributes about 11 percent. Federal 
dollars are our major means of support, and we thank you for that. 
We ask you to aggressively seek to preserve and increase that sup- 
port. 

When compared to funding for other programs, adult education 
receives comparatively little for the monumental task facing it. 
More illiterate adults are coming forward to acknowledge their 
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needs and to ask For help. Thi&- causes our population to increase 
and the apparent willingness to come forward brings about the 
need for more qualified teachers, counsellors and outreach workers 
to provide more intensity to students at this level. > 

Budget cuts have always been traumatic, but at this time, with 
increased numbers of adults being identified with serious educa- 
tional needs, our services would be inadequate to meet the demand 
to provide quality services. 

Among the services that we provide and in addition to instruc- 
tion is counselling to assist adults in adjusting to study, assisting 
adults in finding employment, eradicating the feeling of failure as 
well as' job search, job placement, financial aid instruction, post-sec- 
ondary school applications, job applications, class placement and 
absentee followup. 

Instructors of adult students in beginning ESL classes, often 
become excited about successes that are sometimes judged insignifi- 
cant by the lay person. Often the greatest success is crossing the 
threshold of the classroom. The rate of progress toward mastry of 
the very complex English language is quite modest, especially 
when the students are illiterate in their native language. It is the 
determination and eagerness of the students to become functioning 
and contributing members of society that initially motivates tkfci» 
to undertake a task that once begun must often appear to be insur- 
mountable. It is the small successes that inspires them to continue 
in their pursuit. 

One of our students who progressed to successful completion of 
the GED tests is now enrolled in a graphics course at Rhode Island 
School of Design. She works part-time in an advertising business 
writing ads and plans to advance to doing art layouts soon. 

Another student who obtained her GED diploma is doing book- 
keeping and correspondence for her husband who is self-employed 
in the transportation business. 

Then there is another success experienced by a Southeast Asian 
woman who was able to telephone her landlord and speak enough 
English to explain that there was no hot water in her tenement 
She got results. 

Another refugee felt a great deal of success when, after receiving 
an overdue notice from the library, was able to explain to the li- 
brarian that her 5-year-old daughter believed the book had been 
given to her to keep. 

Another has overcome his feeling of helplessness in an English- 
speaking society to the point that he holds a part-time job painting 
and takes the bus to most of the sites at which he is working. He is 
no longer afraid of being loit since h6 can now ask and answer 
questions concerning directions. 

Another woman works to help supplement her husband's mini- 
mum wage salary. There ar^ no other Indochinese working with 
her. She was most concerned that she would not -understand the di- 
rections her boss would givfc her. She practiced the sentences she 
felt she would need most. "I'm sorry. I do not understand. Please 
repeat what you said slowly." And worked up the courage to take 
the job. . 

There is another success story. China probably has about a 100- 
word English vocabulary and has mastered about two dozen surviv- 
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al sentences. Not a very impressive record to the untrained eye. 
However, both student and teacher are delighted. She h&s been in 
this country for 3 year! and had been terrified to venture out of 
the house and then only with family members. Her success story 
began the day she meekly walked into a classroom behind her 
nephew. Her "success* heightened the day her nephew took a full- 
time job, withdrew from class and she had the courage to continue 
attending. x 

A student' who dropped out of school in the seventh grade had 
displayed unusual perseverance. She attended basic skill classes 
and pre-GED classes and having taken the five tests was lacking 
one point.. She returned to study and recently achieved^her goal of 
receiving her GED diploma. 

Another student was promoted to li&utenant on the North Provi- 
dence Volunteer Fire Department and feels that his improvement 
in reading had a great deal to do with his promotion. 

A 46-year-old gentleman was brought to my office by his brother. 
He had lost his job because his employer left him a note requesting 
a particular job be done. He was^a maintenance man, could not 
read the note and was fired because the directive had been ignored. 
The success in this case was his acknowledgement for the first time 
that he was unable to read. 

Another man had a reputation as an excellent worker for the 
railroad. His supervisor appreciated his workmanship and covered 
for his illiteracy by completing forms for him. His supervisor an- 
nounced his upcoming retirement and the worker came to one of 
our classes frantically looking for help to learn to read quickly. 
This was his first step towards success. 

While I could go on at length presenting one success story after 
the othei\ it is also necessary that I acknowledge that there are 
some areas in which we are not providing the quality of service for 
whicK our program has been known over the past 18 years. 

When so many functionally illiterate adults are coming to our 
classes, we would like to be able to work with them in much small- 
er groups. Unfortunately, this is a luxury we cannot afford. This 
demand which is so great does not promise to diminish in the very 
near future. 

Our program continues from year to year trying to maintain 
services at the same level. Purchase of computers which would 
permit individualization is not within view. Many of our students 
are parents who should be brought to an appreciation of education 
which would be reflected in the lives of their children. Additional 
qualified teachers, counsellors and outreach workers would provide 
added strength to our program and in turn to the residents of the 
City of Providence. 

I thank you for the opportunity to. present our successes and 
needs to you. 

Senator Stafford, Thank you very much, Sister. We would next 
ask Ms. Yates if she would go, ahead, the Director of Braddock 
ConTmunity Center. 

Ms. Yates, I have looked at your written statement. It? is short 
enough to fit in well in. northern New England. [Laughter.] We 
would be pleased to have you read it or summarize it, whichever 
you wish. , 
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Ms. Yates. Thank you. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Naomi Yfltes. I live in Fairfax County, VA. For 
the last 13 years, I have been the director of the Braddock Commu- 
nity Center which is sponsored by the Department of Recreation. I 
received my GED in April 1982, after participating in adult educa- 
tion classes off and on for 9 years. For most of those 9 years, there 
has been an adult education class held 2 mornings a week in my 
community center for people in the local community and the sur- 
rounding areas. , 

The community l.work in is a rural part of Fairfax County 
which has both tht> richest and the poorest people in the county. 
The community cencfer serves mainly those people who are poor 
and who need education the most. I feel that getting my GED has 
set a good example for people in this community. At least 10 people 
have come into thje program because they feel if I can do it, they 
can too. 

Some of the things we learn in class are reading, writing and 
math. Some people come to'study to get a GED. Some want to get a 
job or to keep their job. Let me tell you about some of the people- 
Ginny attended classes and then got her GED. Now she is working 
as a receptionist at Chantilly High School which is in Fairfax 
County. The last time I heard from her, that is what she was doing. 
Mia came also even though she did not pass thfc GED test. But she 
learned a lot of English here. She came for 2 years. She could 
hardly speak English at first. She got herself a job at the Hair Cut- 
tery in Centreville once she learned enough English. Barbara, she 
attended classes for about 3 years. She got her GED. Now she goes 
to Northern Virginia Community College in Manassas. She is 
studying psychology. She is really badly handicapped with cerebral 
pasly. £>ara, she comes for math. She has already a job with the 
telephone company. Before she could do the job all right, but now 
she has to learn some jmiath because they are changing over to com- 
puters. I think adult education really helps this community. 

We do not learn in class only. We have taken these people on a 
lot of trips, too. One time we went to the courthouse when someone 
from the community was on trial. Most people had never even been 
there before. I think people understood a little better how the court 
worked. Then we came to Capitol Hill one time. We went to the 
Kormedy Center, the Smithsonian, the Air and Space Museum. I 
had never been to those places and the other people had not either. 
We are going to the Smithsonian again on March 22 and then to 
the White House in April. 

Adult educaton has really affected my life. I began attending 
classes while I was working full-time. I had to Fit it in around my 
job so it took me a long time. But I never gave up. I had to work on 
reading and English especially. Math was the third thing I had to 
work on. Both reading and spelling helped me on the job. I have to 
write so many reports to my supervisors in the recreation depart- 
ment. 

But the main way it has helped me is with my self esteem. I 
really feel better about myself. Now when I train part-time assist- 
ants at the center who are in college or who even finished college, I 
feel more confident. Before I used to feel out of place. But now it is 
really different. 
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And my family is really proud of me, too. My daughter is in col- 
lege now. My studying helped me to help her with her studies 
when she was in high school and now I even can help her with her 
college work. And my sister, once t did it, she knew it could be 
done. Before that, she just stayed home. 

I like knowing I can help tutor the adults who come to class at 
the community center. I like knowing that they are following my 
example. Adult education has helped so many people in the com- 
munity. I hope there will alwasy be adult education programs for 
these people. 

Thank you. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Ms. Yates, for a very 
good statement. 

Now, the committee will be vfery pleased, Ms. Parker, to hear 
from you. You are from Philadelphia. 
Ms. Parker. Thank you, Senator Stafford. 

My name is Cynthia Parker and I am from Philadelphia. I am 30 
years old and have three children who are doing beautifully in 
school. My children have a lot of respect for me for attending an 
Adult Basic Education class, and it is with pride when they ask me 
what I did in class each day. And I am just as proud when I tell 
them -rill Qie things that I have learned. 

My mother raised four children all by herself while working full- 
time, I am number three of two boys and two girls. My older broth- 
er and sister are high school graduates. My younger brother died 
early in life from an appendicitis attack. So in a way I was left 
alone and was different from my other brothers and sisters. 

I did not do well in school. Everyone kept telling me what to do 
but no one had time to show me how to do anything. The counsel- 
ors at school kept telling me that I did not need any help, but I was 
failing badly. So I dropped out on my own from school. I tried to 
act grown up and got married. But my husband died and left me 
with one son. Later I had two girls and went on welfare. I went 
from town to town trying to find work, but since I did not have an 
education, I had to stay on welfare. I did not have a good feeling 
about myself. As I look back, I can see that it took me longer to 
grow up. I wasted a lot of precious time. 

After being out of school for 15 years, I decided I had to take con- 
trol of my life. So I found out about the nearest adult education 
program by calling the Philadelphia Board of Education. I learned 
that it was free and that they taught people Jiow to read and write 
and do arithmetic. 

There was a long waiting list and I had to wait 2 weeks before I 
was accepted. On the first day in class, the teacher gave me a test 
to give her insight in to my problems. She wanted to find out what 
I could do and what I could not do. 

After the teacher found out something about me, she planned a 
program for me and started me on a reading level that I was com- 
fortable with. I worked with a reading kit and a math book. 

But the teacher does things with the whole class as well. We talk 
about current events and each person gives his or her opinion. This 
helps us with our speaking ability. We have spelling tests to keep 
us sharp, and we write sentences. We also do work with capitaliza- 
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tion, punctuation, social sciences and, of course, a lot of reading 
comprehension. 

The teacher talked to us about voting and encouraged all of us to 
register to vote. She said that it wa§ important for all of us to vote 
because this was the most important way ourCj&ices could be 
heard. And if we were not registered, we could not vote. 

We also studied about the President, the Congress and other 
branches of the' Government. We also learned who our Senators 
and Representatives are, in Pennsylvania as well as in Washing- 
' ton. 

Our teacher, Mrs. Betty Bramnick, took us on a trip one morning 
to City Council in Philadelphia to meet some of our representa- 
tives. We were introduce to several council persons and the Presi- 
dent of City Council, Mr. Coleman. We also had a trip to one of the 
courts to see how trials are conducted. 

I knew so little before I came into the class and now I cap say I 
have learned a lot in such a short time. Just to test myself, I made 
an application out to the James Martin Trade School run by the 
Philadelphia School District. This is a training center that teaches 
trades to adults.. I took an entrance exam for Geriatric. Nursing 
and I have been accepted. My classes start in May. When I finish 
the course and get a job I will be able to get off DPA and be a pro- 
ductive, tax-paying citizen. 

The dream that seemed so far away yesterday, before I started 
classes, is now waiting for me to step into, tomorrow. My' confi- 
dence and my identity have been restored because I attended this 
Class I would like to thank God for lighting my path, but I would 
also like to thank the programs for being available. And most of 
all, I would like to thank my teacher, Mrs. Bramnick, who got her 
lessons across to me and urged me to keep going. • 

Thank you. , 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Ms. Parker, for a very 
good statement. 

Sister, when you were talking about survival sentences, I suppose 
that one here in the Senate would start with, "When I am re-, 
elected ' [Laughter.] 1 , 

Sister Theresa. That is survival. V/ 

Senator Stafford [continuing]. And probably end with "I prom- 
ise ' or something like that. [Laughter.] 

The White House Initiative on Adult Illiteracy relies heavily on 
the participation of volunteers in the adult education program. 
What success has your program had in recruiting volunteers who 
are able to work effectively with the high need adult population 
you described in your testimony? 

Sister Theresa. Our program at the present time has not been 
terribly successful in recruiting volunteers and training them. 
However, in our grant being submitted right now for the next 
fiscal year, we are including a portion where we will work with the 
Rhode Island Clearinghouse for Volunteers out of Rhode Island 
College, which fits in with what Secretary Bell said, and we hope to 
have the Clearinghouse recruit and train 45 volunteers for us next 
year. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much. 
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Ms. Yates, you mentioned in your testimony that working full- 
time and attending adult classes was difficult and yet you managed 
to stick with it. What was it about the program that kept your at- 
tention and your enthusiasm? 

Ms. Yates. The thing that kept me interested, I guess, was be- 
cause I was working at the community center with a lot of the 
-people and because my daughters kept insisting that I should stay 
in the program and because I wanted to see a lot of the people in 
that community where I worked to get Aieir'GED, and I knew if*f 
stuck with it and after I received my GED, I knew the people in 
the community would also get theirs. \ 

Because of that, like I say, there has been 10 people that has 
gotten their GED because they Ttnew that I stuck mine out and fin- 
ished and got my GED. 

Senator Stafford. Does -your community center notify adults in 
Fairfax County about the programs that are available? 

Ms. Yates. Yes. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Parker, you are here today as a successful participant in 
adult education. Is there something unique about your program 
that could be replicated in other adult education projects to encour- 
age that kind of success for othey participants? 

Ms. Parker. Yes, another teacher like Ms. Betty Bramnich. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator Stafford. We better send her a copy of that statement. 
[Laughter.] After your discouraging experience in public .school 
which you describe in your testimony wKat was it that motivated 
you to seek out an education program as an adult? 

Ms. Parker. Well, after my kids started growing and I had to 
start teaching them, there was very little that I knew. I did not 
know how to multiply. I was limited in reading, and I felt like I 
wanted to do something for myself so I could provide for them. 

I got help with keeping the baby after the two big ones got in 
school so the first day I went I was frightened and I just stayed. 

Senator Stafford. Good. 

We thank you all very nflSctu. indeed, and again, it may be that 
some members of the committee who cannot be here because of 
conflicting committee meetings — Senator Pell has h$d to be in for- 
eign relations; Senator Randolph is in the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works, of which I am the chairman and where I 
also should oe but this got priority this morning— they may have 
some questions for you in writing, if that is agreeable, and if that is 
the case, your early response for the record would be appreciated. 

Thank you all very much. 

Sister Theresa. Thank you. 

Ms. Yates. Thank you. 

Ms. Parker. Thank you. 

Senator Stafford. We will ask the next panel to come forward 
which consists of Dr. Robert Walden, division director, Adult Basic 
Education, State Department of Education, Montgomery, AL; and 
Ms. Mary G. Williams, director, Division of Adult and Community 
Education, State 'Department of Public Instruction, Indianapolis, 
IN; and Mr. Jay .Cretella, director adult 'education, 'Sheehan High 
School, Wallingford, CT. 
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Absent an agreement among yourselves, we will take you in the 
order in which we announced you. If you can summarize your 
statem^ttt* in 5 minutes, we would appreciate it. The full state- 
mep*Jfwill appear in the record as if read. ' 
"""The chairman has a date with the Vice President and the Major- 
ity Leader in 40 minutes which is one reason why I have to press 
on for time here. 

So, Dr/Walden, we would be glad to hear from you. 

STATEMENTS OF DR. HOB WALDEN, STATE DIRECTOR, ADULT 
BASIC EDUCATION, STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
MONTGOMERY, Ah; MARY CI. WILLIAMS, DIRECTOR, DIVISION 
OF ADULT AND COMMUNITY EDUCATION, STATE DEPART- 
MENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, INDIANAPOLIS, IN; AND JAY 
CRETELLA, DIRECTOR. ADULT EDUCATION, SHEEHAN HIGH 
SCHOOL, WALL1NGFORD, CT 

Dr. Walden. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Bob Walden, State Director of Adult Education for the 
State Department of Education in Montgomery, AL. I am pleased 
to come before your committee to discuss adult education programs 
in Alabama and the present legislation- 
It is indeed a pleasure to come because ray _ own Senator, the 
Honorable Jeremiah Denton, is a member of this very important' 
committee. 

The Adult Education Act, in my opinion, is a very effective piece 
of legislation. The act is designed to give primary emphasis to 
adults who &re the least educated and the most in need, yet it is 
flexible enough to meet the needd^of all of the adults who have less 
than & high school education. Adults who want to learn to write 
their name, read the Bible, help their children with their home- 
work, get a job, or receive a high school certificate are enrolled in 
this unique program. 

The cost of illiteracy in the State of Alabama is tremendous. A 
conservative estimate is that $47 million could be sa^ed from just 
two programs, Aid to Dependent Children anocriminal justice pro- 
grams if adult illiteracy was eradicated. 

Today in Alabama there is over a million adults with less than a 
high school education and 200,000 who are functiQnally illiterate. 

Since 1965, a total of 480,^08 adults have been enrolled in our 
adult education program. Of that number 48,000 have learned to 
read; 44,000 have learned to write; 27,000 have received employ- 
ment; another 23.000 have gotten a better job; 10,722 have been dis- 
continued from the welfare rolls. 4 V 

This is one of the few programs that truly nay^lfor itself. Last 
year in Alabama we saved over $2 million -because 1,132 persons 
were removed from the welfare roles. Another 2,455 persons were 
employed in our program, adding over $18 million to the economy. 
1,156 persons received a promotion or a better job, adding another 
$800,000 to the economy. 

A recent study was released by the prison system indicating that 
84 percent of the prisoners returned unless they enrolled in our 
program and received a GED certificate. Then the recidivism rate 
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was reduced to 15 percent. This, too, is a tremendous savings to our 
taxpayers. 

Yet we* provide educational opportunities to these adults for 
$66.57 per adult. You can see that the Adult Education Act is func- 
tioning well and providing needed services at a very low cost. 

We have a saying in Alabama. If it is not broken, do not fix it. 
This is true #rth the present act. It is almost a perfect piece of leg- 
islation. So I would recommend that very few changes be made. If I 
were making any changes, there are three that I would recom- 
mend. 

First, the formula for allocating funds to the States. At the 
present time we receive our funds based on the number of adults 
with less than a high school education. Yet everything else in the 
act is based on adults with less than a ninth grade education. 
Eighty percent of our funds must be spent on these adults. My rec- 
ommendation would be that we receive our funds on the same pri- 
ority that we must put our program on, adults with less than an 
eighth .grade education. 

Second, section 310 of the act mandates that we spend 10 percent 
of our money on teacher training and special demonstration 
projects. I would* recommend that we change this so that we may 
spend a maximum of 25 percent for teacher training and special 
demonstration program^ This would make the act more flexible 
and' meet the needs of the States better. 

Third, in the present legislation, we match federal funds with 10 
percent State funds. 1 think the States ought to assume more re- 
sponsibility for adult education, and over the next 5 years, I would 
recommend that this match go up to 50 percent. This would not be 
a burden on the States, and if adult education is truly & part of the 
total educational program which it should be, then all the States 
can bear this in mind. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your time, and I especially appreci- 
ate the strong opening statement you made for adult education. 

If I can answer any questions, I will be glad to do so. 

[The prepared statemejit of Dr. Walden follows:] 
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Chairman Stafford and members of the Subcommittee on Education, Arts, 
and Humanities 

I am Bob Walden, State Director -of Adult Education for the Alabama 
State Department of Education. I am pleased to come before your sub- 
committee to dis^ss the Adult Education Program in Alabama, present to 
you my views on the present Adult Education Act,- and make some recommendations 
Ion the Reauthorization of this Act. 

It is indeed a pleasure for me to testify today, since my Senator, 
The Honorable Jeremiah Denton, Is a member of this very important 
commi ttee . 

The Adult Education Act, Public Law 91-230, in my opinion is a most 
effective piece of legislation. This Act is designed to place primary 
emphasis on the least educated and most in need, yet it is flexible 
enough to meet the needs of all adults who have less than a 12th-grade 
education. Adults who want to learn to write their names, read the Bible, 
help their children with their homework, get a job or receive a high school 
dtploma are all enrolled in this unique program. 

The cos v t of adult illiteracy to the Alabama taxpayers is tremendoi^. - 
A conservative estimate is that S47 million could be saved in Alabama from 
aid to mothers with dependent children and the criminal justice program 
with the eradication of adult illiteracy. 

Today, there are 1,325,000 adults or 52 percent of the adult 
population out of school with less than a high school education in Alabama. 
Included in this number are 202,536 adults who are functionally illiterate. 
These statistics take on an even more profound implication when one 
realizes the grossly disproportionate number of uneducated adults found 
among Alabama's unemployed poor, welfare assisted, and itnprisoned population. 
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Consider these ^acts : 

1. The 202,536 illiterate Alabama citizens will earn thirty-six 
percent (36%) less than a literate person; 

2. A person with less than a high school education earns sixteen 
percent (16%) less than a person with a high school diploma; 

■# 

3. Forty-two percent (42%) of the mothers receiving aid ta 
families with dependent children in Alabama do not have 
a high school diploma; 

4. The unemployment rate for high school dropouts is close 
to double that of high school graduates; 

5. Over fifty percent (50%) of all Inmates in Alabama prisons 
have less than an eighth grade education, and ninety percent 
(90%) didn't complete high school; and 

The counties whose children have the -lowest reading level 
also have the highest Illiteracy rate. 

Alabama's Adul t< Educa tion Program started in 1965. Since that 
time tremendous progress has been made. A total of 480,208 adults have 
been enrolled 1n the ABE Program. Of that number, 48,153 have learned 
to read, 44,359 have learned to write, 27,501 have been employed and 
another 23,051 have gotten a better job because they were enrolled 
in the Adult Education Program. Of the total enrollment, 94,304 were 
on the welfare rolls, and 10,772 were discontinued. Approximately 
58,000 adults have received their high school credentials during the 
last twelve years . 

This is one of the few programs that really pays for itself. Last 
year Alabama saved $2,156,272 because 1,132 persons were removed from 
the welfare rolls; another 2,455 persons were employed adding »yer 



$18,000,000 to the economy; and 1,156 received a promotion or better 
job, adding another $800,000 to the economy. 

According to a report released by the J. F. Ingram State Technical 
Institute, the recidivism rate for all state prisons 1s 84 percent, unless 
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they enrolled 1n the Adult Education Program and got a GEO' Certificate 
while in prison. The recidivism rate for these persons is 15 percent. 
This 1s another tremendous savings for the taxpayer. 

Last year Alabama received $1,702,948 Federal funds and $1,400,000 
Sta^e funds. On the local level it costs $66.57 to educate one adult. 
This low cost per learner 1s possible because many persons have 
volunteered their time and resources to the program. People volunteer 
to teach, recruit, counsel, and to even supervise. Industry, local 
city and county governments, and universities have contributed many 
dollars and their vast human resources to help this program grow and 
meet the needs of the undereducated citizens. 

Because of, the benefits provided by this Act, the Adult Education 
Program in Alabama has become a vital and Integral part of the total 
education program. Or. Wayne Teague, State Superintendent of Education, 
often calls upon the adult education personnel for advice, assistance, 
and consultation. On February 23, 1984, the State Board of Education 
passed a resolution requesting full time supervision for all Adult 
Education programs and requesting the State Legislature to provide 
fuRds to implement this resolution. 

We have two options. Option one would provide adequate educational 
opportuni tes for illiterate and undereducated adults to enable them to 
become self-sufficient, contributing members of society. This is 
predicated on the belief that everyone has the right to obtain a high 
school education regardless of his age. Option two would continue to 
divert excessive amounts of tax dollars for the support of , mai ntenance 
systems for the illiterate and undereducated adults. 

As you can see, the present Adult Education Act 1s functioning 
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well and providing needed service at a very low cost. We have a saying 
in Alabama - "Jf it 1s not broken, don't fix it." This 1s true with our 
pres/nt Act; it is almost a perfect piece of legislation so make as few 
changes as possible. 

If we must change it, I would make three recommendations : 

1. The formula for allocating funds to the states should be changed. 
The number one priority is providing learning opportunities for 
adults with less than an eighth-grade education. Eighty percent 
of all funds must be spent for instruction below the ninth grade 
level. All teacher training, publicity, and special demonstration 
projects must give priority to this group. Funding for the Adult 
Education Act is the only thing based on less than a twelfth-grade 
education. States receive funds based on the number of adults 
with less than a high school education. My recommendation would 
be to fund states based on the number of adults with less than a 
ninth-grade education. This would give funding the same priority 
as the instructional program. 

2. Section 310 of the. Act mandates that ten percent of the funds 
must be used for teacher training and special demonstration 
projects. I would recommend that it be changed to "may spend 

a maximum of 25 percent for teacher training and special demon- 
stration projects." Most states spend more than ten percent in 
these categories, but some years you may not need to use ten 
percent for teacher training or special demonstration projects. 
This would give the state more flexibility to use these funds. 

3. In the present legislation, states must match Federal funds at 
a minimum of ten percent. I would recommend that this be 
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increased on a graduated scale to' reach a maximum of 50 percent 
over the next five years. The ten percent matching has remained 
the same since 1965. States and local agencies must start 
assuming more of the responsibility for adult education. If 
, adult education is truly a part of the total educational program, 
this will not be a burden to any state. 
Mr. Chairman, I am prepared to discuss the administration's recommenda- 
tion on the reauthorization of the Act if this is your desire. 

I do appreciate your listening to me and your concern for the 63 
million Americans who need the services provided by the Adult Education 
Act. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very lrjuch, Dr. Walden. 

Now, we would be very glad to hear from Ms. Mary G. Williams. 

Ms. Williams. My name is Mary Williams. I am State Director 
of Adult Education for the State of Indiana, and I very much ap- 
preciate being here today. 

The federally assisted adult education program in Indiana served 
25,520 individuals in the last full program year. Of those, 20 per- 
cent achieved an eighth grade level of skill proficiency and nearly 
that many went on to receive their school equivalency certificates. 

In 1982 when we were writing our current 3-year State plan for 
adult education, the unemployment rate in the State of Indiana 
wa^ second highest in the Nation. At the same time, we were 
having some difficulties in the area of financing. Our Federal fund- 
ing for the program had stayed level for 3 consecutive fiscal years, 
and in our State, our State funding had stayed level for 5 consecu- 
tive fiscal yedrs, and then when our unemployment problem hit, 
we had some severe problems with revenues at the State level. We 
have a State constitution that prohibits us from going into debt, 
arid in an unprecedented step, our State legislature did not appro- 
priate supplemental funds to reimburse local districts fcr expendi- 
tures in excess of what the State legislature had originally commit- 
ted in the way of State appropriations. f 

I am bringing this forward from the latter part of my written 
testimony now because as I start talking about the Adult Educa- 
tion Act and the reauthorization and the effect on our State, I find 
it difficult to stick with authorization and find myself continually 
going to the area of appropriations. 

We had a sunset review by our State legislature of our adult edu- 
cation program last summer, and while they were supposed to look 
only at structural improvements in the program, they came out 
with a rather unprecedented recommendation. They said that the 
only thing that this program needs is more money to operate and 
proceeded to pass a State supplemental appropriation of a hplf a 
million dollars. 
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Because of our high unemployment rate in 11)82, we put a lot of 
stress in our State plan on meeting the needs of the unemployed 
enrollees, and this last program year, the number of unemployed 
persons in the program rose to 49 percent or half of our enrollees, 
an 11 percent increase, and 17 percent of all enrollees went on to 
obtain jobs or further training, a 6-percent increase over the previ- 
ous year. 

Also, in Indiana we have strictly maintained the emphasis on the 
least educated. Even though we can spend up to 20 percent of our 
Federal grant for persons functioning at the secondary level, we 
have only been spending 9 percent of our Federal resources on that 
level. So we are truly targetting the illiterate adult population. 

Despite the success figures of our program, we are only reaching 
a small fraction of those in the State that could use the program. 
Thirty-four percent of our State's adult population have not grad- 
uated from high school, and even when you add in enrollments 
from our State and locally supported programs, we are only reach- 
ing about G percent of the eligible adults who need the program. 

Even with such limited service, however, we can show a consider- 
able financial impact of the program. The 1,000 plus adults who got* 
jobs after participating in the program in 1982 £nded up earning 
over $7.2 million, and the estimate of annual welfare savings to the 
State for the persons removed from welfare in that year was over 
$1.2 million. 

I concur with Dr. Walden that I think that the act has worked 
effectively and would not be displeased if few or any changes were 
made in the act. I think one of the things that concerns us in Indi- 
ana is the area of maintenance of effort. We support that in princi- 
ple. We certainly support the idea of a State and local match, but 
because of a one-time decline in our effort in Indiana, based on 
some very serious financial problems, we would stand to lose our 
grant' based on the current maintenance of effort and regulatory 
provisions on waiver despite the fact that we had an overmatch of 
200 percent and despite the fact that our anticipated overmatch by 
next year will be over 300 percent. 

So one of my recommendations wo,uld be either to eliminate the 
maintenance of effort while increasing the level of match— I would 
support, that kind of a provision— or in the regulatory process, 
loosen up the waiver procedure so that the situation that we are in, 
which is rather absurd when tha program is so badly needed, could 
not occur. y 

The one other area that I wanted to highlight has to do with the 
very limited funds available to the State for administration. This, 
when coupled with the potential limitation on the expenditures for 
section 310 for special demonstration and teacher training, means 
that it relegates our leadership role to one of basically paper-push- 
ing where we think that more State leadership and creativity 
needs to be shown to meet the pressing problems of today. 

So we would hope that in those two areas that we might have a 
little bit more flexibility and leeway. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Williams follows:] 
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It 

My name 1s Mary Williams, and I am the state director of adult education for the 
State of Indiana. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee 
on the subject of the reauthorization of the Adult Education Act. 

The federally assisted adult education program in Indiana served 25,520 Individuals 
1n the program year ending June 30, 1983. Of those, 5,229 achieved an eighth 
grade skill proficiency, and 4,395 passed the high school equivalency examinations. 

In 1982, Indiana had the second highest unemployment rate 1n the country. A 
state goal was established to maintain the level of service being provided to 
persons who were unemployed despite a decrease 1n available resources, and to 
Increase the percentage of unemployed enrol lees who went on to further training 
or who got jobs. In 1982-83, the first year of our current three year state 
plan, this goal was exceeded. The number of unemployed persons 1n the program 
rose to 49*, an lit increase. 171 of all enrol lees, a 6% Increase, afld 271 of 
the unemployed enrol lees, obtained jobs or went on to further training. 



The federal program mandates priority service to the "least educated and most 
1n need" populations. The law/flmits expenditures for persons at the Secondary 
level of Instruction to 20y In 1981, only 9X of Indiana's federal resources 
were being expended for secondary level instruction. In 1983, again despite 
more limited resources, that level of service to adults at the 0-8 grade level 
was maintained. 
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The cost per student contact hour 1n federal funds was reduced 28% between 1981 
and 1983. Unfortunately, this savings was achieved not only through improved 
efficiency but through cutbacks in Important services (e.g., counseling, child 
care) due to a combination of level or decreasing state/ federal dollars and 
inflation. 

Despite these figures which testify to the success of the federal program, only 
a fraction of those who can benefit from the program are currently being served. 
There are over one million Individuals over the age of 25 1n Indiana who have 
not graduated from high school, according to the 1980 Census. This figure 
represents 34.1 percent of the state's adult population in that age group. Even 
when enrollments from those additional classes which are supported under state 
and local but not federal funding are considered, only about 6* of the eligible 
adults are served each year 1n adult basic and secondary education programs. 

Even such limited service can Impact greatly on a state's and the nation's 
economy. The earned Income of the 1,047 adults who got jobs after participating 
1n the program In 1982 was over $7.2 million.. The estimate of annual welfare 
savinjs to the state for the 496 persons removed from welfare 1n that year was 
over $1.2 mil 1 Ion. 



A survey of Its members conducted by the National Council of State Directors of 
Adult Education 1n 1983 concerned the effectiveness of the Adult Education Act 
and what, 1f anything, should be changed. Several Issues were raised, but no 
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single Issue was of concern to more than a small handful of members. This 
finding suggests that the Act as currently written 1s, 1n general, meeting 
the needs of the states. 

Having said that, I will take this opportunity to share briefly some areas of 
concern to the State of Indiana having relevance for reauthorization. 

First, although we have no problem with the 90-10 federal/state matching 
requirement and accept the value of maintenance of effort 1n principle, we do 
have some concerns about maintenance of effort as a practical matter. A federal 
audit of the program 1n 1981 fully documented the extent of Indiana's state and 
local effort. The following year, Indiana experienced an economic crisis. 
High unemployment, reduced tax revenues, a state constitution prohibiting 
Indebtedness, and special demands on the state budget for such matters as court- 
ordered improvements In correctional facilities and shared costs for 
desegregation 1n Indianapolis, resulted 1n a net decline 1n state/local effort 
of $800,000. While the state did not cut back Its appropriation of U.A million 
for adult education, 1t failed to appropriate supplemental funds to reimburse 
excess costs incurred by local school districts as 1t had done in previous 



years. Without state reimbursement, local districts, laboring under skyrocketing 
utility and transportation costs and frozen property tax levies, could not 
sustain their previous level of expenditure 1n the subsequent year. 

The State of Indiana stands to lose Its federal grant, despite Its positive 
track record, despite Its overmatch from^state funds alone of over ?00X, and 
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despite the fact that both state and local commitments began to rise again as 
Soon as the state began to recover from Its economic problems. In 1984, the 
state appropriation rose to $4.6 million; for 1985, 1t was established at 
$4.9 million and the program just received a supplemental appropriation from 
the state of $550,000; and the stated Intention of the legislature for 1986 
1s at least $6.0 million. 

It 1s Ironic that the federal government can reduce Its commitment fp£ reasons 
of economic hardship as 1t did 1n fiscal years 1983 and 1984, but that the 
states cannot qualify for a waiver of maintenance of effort based on similar 
circumstances, and that even 1f a waiver 1s granted, the stateMncurs financial 
penalities when the program's services are so desperately needed. 

The other area of concern has to do with the various percentum limitations 
within the current Act. One such limitation has to do with state administrative 
costs. The "51," which translates Into considerably less than 5% because the 
setaslde for administration has not been separately funded to date, permits 
staffing at a level where little technical assistance and leadership can be 
provided; s the allotment barely covers the "paper pushing" aspects of state 
governance, e.g. , the review of applications and monitoring for compliance. 

The allowance to exceed 101 for Section 310, the special demonstration and teacher 
training section, provides a little relief for the state. Under Section 310, 
evaluation studies can be conducted, additional staff can be hired to carry out 
310 related activities, resource centers can be establ ished , and incentives for 
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professional development can be provided. Indiana has typically chosen to 

commit 11-1 3X of Its resources for Section 310, and we attribute the state's 

/ 

ability to maintain Its high level of performance and quality to that fact. 



andy 

than 101, H the Indiana program may experience difficulties 1n retaining Its 



the current limitation on state administrative expenditures 1s retained 
the expenditures for Section 310 are concurrently limited to "no more 



current standards of Quality. 

Although we do not have particular concerns about the other percentum 
limitations 1n the Act, we support the principle of maximum state 
determination and control. 

Thank you very much for permitting roe this opportunity to appear before the 
committee. 1 would be pleased to answer any questions you may have. 
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Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Ms. Williams. ' 

I am going to back up just a little bit here and 1 note that Sena- 
tor Quayle of Indiana has been able to join us and he is a most val- 
uable member of this subcommittee and of the full committee. I 
should have stopped in time for him to introduce you, but, Senator, 
if you have any words you would like to offer at this point before 
we go tQ the third member and questions; this would be a gQod 
time. 

Senator Quayle. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I will be 
very brief. I think the testimony of Ms. Williams speaks for itself. 
She' really needed no introduction. She has a fine background for 
this and the work that she has done in Indiana. 

I look forward to working with you on this particular issue. I 
thank you for holding the hearing, because I think adult education 
really provides the hope for some skills for millions of Americans 
out there, and I have a statement, an opening statement, I would 
like to have inserted in the record, and I have a couple questions 
that I will ask afterward, but I appreciate your cooperation and 
leadership on this issue as well as others. 

* Senator Stafford. All right. Without objection, we will place 
your statement immediately following my own and Senator Pell's 
at the beginning of the hearings. 

We will turn to Mr. Jay Cretella, whtf is director, Adult Educa- 
tion, Sheehan High School in Wallingford, CT. 

Mr. Chetella. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Jay Cretella, and I am director of Adult Education 
in the Town of Wallingford, CT, and I am a member of the Con- 
necticut Association for Public School Education. Wallingford is a 
town of 37,300 people, a very diversified industrial community. 

I want to thank the committee for the opportunity for me to give 
a local perspective of adult education as it relates to this adminis- 
tration and this Congress' effort to give greater prominence to 
adult- education programs as part of the national adult literacy ini- 
tiative. I feel it is imperative that this Copgress lend its total sup- 
port to our local effort so that we can provide, the programs and 
the services to those undereducated, underemployed, and unem- 
ployed adults of our State most in need. 

We do not need any more national or State studies to tell us that 1 
we, as a nation, are in serious economic and social trouble if we do 
not address the fact that 23 million American adults are function- 
ally illiterate. 

As the Presidents Commission on Excellence in its report, A 
Nation at Risk, statfed, ". . . the adults working today will make up 
75 percent of the Working force by the year 2000, only 16 years 
from now." You must give me and m\colleagues in the front line 
of this literacy battle the national funding and the legislative lan- 
guage we need to educate and tp retrain those adults who could be 
a more productive part of the work force. 

In Connecticut, there are 600,000 adults who lack basic skills. Of 
this number, 100,000 are American-born Hispanics and other 
ethnic groups whose first language is not English. 
> In Wallingford, there are 7,389 adults who are undereducated 
without a high school diploma or less. Wallingford's adult educa- 
tion ^ogram^gfcches only 6 to 7 percent of this population at the 
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present time. We operate an adult high school for 150 adults, and 
we will graduate 33 of ahem in June, ages 17 to 59. We operate a 
learning center for another 500 adults each system in a renovated 
portion of our town's vfcry old railroad station. We have learning 
programs in our senior center and within a few weeks we will open 
a new program for brain-injured adults in a local hospital. In addi- 
tion to this, we offer many courses in English as a second language 
and basic reading and math programs in loteal factories and indus- 
tries when we receive a request to do so. 

If you were to ask me as^a local director how the present Educa- 
tion Act has been working, I would have to reply that without its 
funding I would have to refuse many adults the educational serv- 
ices and the social services they need not only to get a jobr but to 
hold on to that job. 

In reauthorizing the Adult Education Act I would plead with you 
to make sure that the intent of the act is clear to those administer- 
ing the act and that funding mechanisms be designed so that fund : 
ing reaches our adults. Too often legislative intent is lost in a 
morass of administrative redtape and complicated regulations. If 
my undereducated adults in my community are supposed to receive 
help, please appropriate enough funds and write your legislation so 
that my community receives more than a token of your concern. 

Specifically I would like to expand or provide personal and 
c&reer counselling services in addition to classes. What underedu- 
cated adults need most of all is direction and counselling in gaining 
selfconfidence needed to become worthwhile and productive citizens 
and workers and parents. 

Also I would like to provide followup services And job placement 
and support services. Remember, we are dealing with adults who 
have been conditioned to believe that they will never amount to 
anything. 

We need the opportunity to establish a closer working relation- 
ship with business and industry, one in my town which we already 
have. Adult education programs have the structiffe and the staff to 
assist business in developing a more productive \flftk force. I ask 
you not to give that responsibility to private vendors who lack both 
Hhe experience and the structure which publication already has iiT" 
'place. / 

Last, local adult education programs need to have full-time direc- 
tors. In my State, many directors are not fulltime, $nd there is 
strong evidence to support the fact that towns without full-time di- 
rectors do jaot serve adults as well as towns with full-time directors. 

I thank you for your time and I would answer any questions "you 
may have, Senator. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Cretella follows:] 
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TESTIHOHY Of JAY CRETELLA. 1)1 RECTOR OF ADULT EDUCATION, WALL INGFORO, CT. 
BEFORE THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, ARTS ANO HUMANITIES 
CONSIDERING THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THE 1984 ADULT EDUCATION ACT. 

\ « 
Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee: 

Hy name Is Jay Cretella. I am Director of Adult Education In the town 
of Wallingford, Connecticut, and a member of the Connecticut. Association for 
Public School Adult Education. Halllngford Is a diversified Industrial community 
of 37,300 » people with the nationally known silver companies being Joined by 
producers of stainless steel and rolled steel , . chemicals,, plastics, electric 
components and precision Instruments. 

Le't me first thank the Committee for the opportunity to give a local 
perspective of Adult Education as it relates to this administration's and this 
Congress's effort to give greater prominence to adult education programs, as part 
of the National Adult Literacy Initiative. It, Is imperative that this Congress 
lend Its total support to our local effort so that we can provide the programs 
and services to those undereducated, underemployed, and unemployed adults of our 
state who are most In need. » 

We don't need any more^ National or State studies to tell us that as a 
Nation we are In economic and social trouble if we do not address the fact that 
23,000,000 American adults are functionally Illiterate by the simplest test of 
everyday reading and writing and comprehension. We already know that adult 
Illiteracy is undermining the quality of life and the Industrial health of our 
nation. 
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Page #2. 

As the President's Commission on Excellence in Us report "A Nation At 
Risk" stated, "...the adults working today will make up about 75 per cent of the 
working force by the year 2000. only 16 years from now. You must give me and my 
colleagues 1n the front line of this literacy battle the national funding and 
legislative language we need to educate and retrain those adults who could be a 
more productive part of the work force. 

In Connecticut, there are 600,000 adults who lack basic skills. Of 
this number, 100.000 are American-born HlspanlCS and otheV ethnic groups whose 
first language Is not English. 

In Uallingford. there are 7,38g adults 18 years or older without a 
high school diploma. This represents 271 of this adult age group in our town. 
Walllngford's Adult Education program reaches approximately six to seven per 
cent of the undereducated adult population. We operate an adult high school for 
150 adults. We will graduate 33 in June, ages 17 to 5 g. We operate a Learning 
Center for another 500 adults each semester in a renovated portion of the town 
Railroad Station. We have learning programs in our Senior Center and within a 
few weeks we will open a program 1n a nearby hospital for bra1n-1njured adults. 
In addition, we offer English as a Second Language and basic reading and math 
programs In local factories. and industries when we receive a request to do so. 

If you ask how effective the Adult Education Act has been, I would 
have to reply that without Its funding, I would have to refuse many adults the 
educational and social services they need, not only to get a job. but to hold on 
to that Job. X 

In reauthorizing the Adult Education Act, I would plead you to make 
sure that the Intent of the Act is clear to those administering the Act. and 
that funding mechanisms be designed so that funds reach our adults. Too often 
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legislative Intent 1s lost 1n a morass of administrative red tape and complicated 
regulations. If my undereducated adults 1n ray community are supposed to receive 
help, please appropriate enough funds and write your legislation so that my 
coawunlty receives more than a token of your concern. 

Specifically, 1 want to provide, or expand, the following services: 

1. Personal and career counseling services In addition to classes In 
English, Math, or whatever baslr skill is needed. What undereducated 
adults need most of all 1s direction and counseling 1n gaining the 

/ se \f -conf 1 dence needed to become worthwh 1 1 e and product 1 ve ci 1 1 - 

zens, workers, and parents. * 

2. Follow-up services, i.e., job placement and support services. Remem- 
ber that we are dealing with adults who have been conditioned to 
believe they can never amount to anything. 

3. We need the opportunity to establish a closer working relationship 
with business and Industry. Adult Education programs already have 
the structure and staff to assist business 1n developing a more 
productive work force. Do not give that responsibl 1 ty to private 
vendors who lack both the experience and the structure which public 
education has alrea^fln place. 

4. Local Adult Education Programs need full-time directors and staff 
to admlnl ster day and evening programs. There 1 s evidence which 
supports the fact that towns which have full-time directors and 
staff serve more undereducated adults and offer programs of better 
quality. I spend 10-12 hours a day as an adult education director, 
not because I'm slow, but because undereducated adults have so many 
needs. Our office opens at 8:00 a.m. and services and programs are 
available until 10:00 p.m. «•» & 
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Public Adult Educators are rcacty to establish or expands programs and services' 
now to accomplish the goal of adult literacy as champ^ondd by our President with 



language changes as proposed, we can make a substantial dent In aduK Illiteracy 



Senator Stafford* Thank^you very much for a very good state- 
ment. 

Dr. Walden, we would like you to know that Senator Denton 
froip vour State had very much hoped to be here since he also is a 
valuable member of this committee but he was caught in the same 
situation we all seem to be this morning. Another committee over 
which*he is the chairman is meeting simultaneously with this one, 
and that is why he was not able to be, able to be here. 

Let me ask you this question. Researchers in the field of adult 
education frequently describe adult learners as hard to reach and 
hard to teach. Have any programs in your State had particular suc- 
cess developing projects to attract this segment of the population? 

Dr. Walden. I would agree that they are hard to reach because 
they have failed in everything that they've bejen in, but hard to 
teach they are not. They are very motivated when they come back 
into our program. They learn faster than children do, really, be- 
cause they have used these words and these phrases and had to 
survive and they just do not recognize them in print. 

We have some good programs. Our adult learning center in Bir- 
mingham is a tremendous success. It is located downtown in a 
YWCA building, and they have had so many people to come in, 
they have to put badges on them to control the number. 

So I would say that that is an excellent program. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cretella, you state in your testimony that you are opposed to 
expanding the program to private vendors. You nave heard the ad- 
ministration's rationale for expanding services to for-profit organi- 
zations. Would you wish to comment on this proposal? 

Mr. Cretella. I did read that and hear the Secretary refer to 
that. The reason for my opposition, and it has to come from a local 
perspective, is that private vendors are not education or^pnted. 
They do not have the structures. They do not have the experiehce 
or access to the kinds of networks we have had in place since 1965. 



the support of this Congress. With proper level of funding, with the necessary 



1n,the next two-three years. 



ladles and gentlemerv, thank you for your attention. 
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I think what would happen, Mr. Chairman, is the same kind of 
thing that happened in the CETA programs. The training simply 
would not be adequate enough to make a difference because they 
would be learning themselves how to provide these services, and I 
just think it would be a waste of time. 

A second observation would be that the State who would be ad- 
ministering these would be inundated with requests from all sorts 
of fly-by-night groups to provide these services, especially if there 
was a buck to be made. 

Third, I just do not think anyone has the right to profit from il- 
literacy. And those would be my thoughts from a local point of 
view. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you. 

Adult education programs are currently attracting more and 
more young people between the a^es of 16 and 18. As an adult edu- 
cation coordinator, how do you address the very different needs of 
16-year-olds and middle-aged adults in your basic literacy skill pro- 
grams? 

Mr. Cretella. I am sorry, Senator. 

Senator Stafford. Let me repeat that. Your adult education pro- 
grams across the country are currently attracting more and more 
young people between the ages of 16 and 18. What I am askiAg you 
to do is tell us how you address the different needs of those who 
are in the 16- and 18-year-old group and those who are middle-aged 
or older in your basic literacy skill programs. 

Mr. Cretella. Well, when they come to us, every person who is 
either recruited or referred to us, everyone is screened for their 
basic educational level and perhaps in some cases the tempera- 
ment, because of the adults that come to us come in a variety of 
states/" 

What we do is try to place them with teachers who have had suc- 
cess rates with a particular age group, and there are just some that 
are very successful with, the younger undereducated adult and 
there are some that are just superb with senior undereducated 
adults, and that is«basically how we do it. Personal interview and 
some diagnostic testing. - 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much. 

Now, Ms. Williams, the President's literacy drive looks to the 
private sector and volunteers to join with Federal and State gov- 
ernment to combat 1 illiteracy. Has such cooperation begun or been 
considered in , the State of Indiana? 

Ms. Williams. Yes, it has. As a matter of fact, I believe Indiana 
was the first State whose Governor has come forward and worked 
in cooperation and coordination with our State superintendent of 
public instruction to, name a Sjate .level coalition task force that 
hbt only brings together all of *the different literacy providers in 
the State but people who have the know-how and power to get 
something done, including members of our State legislature, the 
president of our Indiana Schools Boards Association, the president 
of our Indiana State Chamber of Commerce and other groups. 

We just got started with this in November. We have a big Gover- 
nor's conference planned for next -summer and. look forward to 
some excellent kinds of cooperation and coOdination growing out of 
that. 
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Senator Stafford. The Department of Education is seeking fund^ 
ing for a discretionary program for adult education in the Educa- 
tion Act for the first time. As a St^te director, what do you suggest 
as research and model and demonstration priorities for this type of 
funding? 

If you would rather answer this in- writing, we would be glad to 
have you do it. *• 

Ms. Williams. OK. First of all, I will answer a question you did 
not ask me, and that is that I would hopeahat if this is funded, 
that it would not be money that would be tWken out of the basic 
State grant program. We are already struggling with financing, 
and the projected level of funding for the program looks like it is 
not going to go up very much. 

However, if additional funding could be available for this, I think 
it would be of value, and I see some of the basic applied research 
functions like the adult performance level study being important. 

I also see the dissemination function being very important. It is 
hard for me in Indiana to learn what Illinois is doing and to learn 
jpjTdt Ohio js doing and what kind of effective techniques Jhey 
might be using. Really only the Federal people are in a position to 
facilitate that kind of cross-fertilization of ideas. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much. 

Senator Quayle. 

Senator Quayle. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, I want to go back to Ms. Williams testimony and to ask 
you where we stand now in the neg6tiations with the Department 
of Education on getting the waiver of maintenance of effort. Where 
do we stand? 

Ms. Williams. OK. We have not started that process yet. The 
reason is that in 1982 we did have our local districts absorb the 
excess costs. So it was not until the following year that we experi- 
enced a drop. Then we also in that year made only our initial fiscal 
report. Our final fiscal report on the carryover year of funding 
which was not ready to go in until recently. In other words, we 
have not yet submitted to the Department of Education our report 
which will show that our effort was reduced in that particular 
year. So we have not yet begun that. 

My statements about waiver were mainly based upon precedent, 
on the language of the regulations, and on the language in the ' 
comment section of the Federal regulations that have basically said 
that if your legislature could potentially have had qontrol over 
your expenditure level the waiver would not be applicable. It would 
not qualify. Waivers are only for acts of God, unforeseen kinds of 
circumstances. Tax cutting measures, cost saving measures at the 
StatQ level are not generally considered to be appropriate bases for 
waivers. 

Now, that does not mean we are not going to try to obtain a 
waiver, but we are afraid that the kind of interpretations that have , 
been given to the waiver provisions will mqke it difficult for us to 
qualify. 

Senator Quayle. Well, the way I understand it is that the de- 
cline came in 1982 and 1983, in the money? 
Ms. Williams. Right. 
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Senator Quayle. And there was not a decline in the State assem- 
bly's actual appropriation. 
Ms. Williams. No. 

Senator Quayle. It was on a supplemental appropriation. Is that 
correct? 

Ms. Wiluams. It is correct. But our effort in Indiana is made up 
of a combination of State and local funds because when we first 
started the program in the 1960's, the State was not putting any 
money into adult basic education. That came later. 

So we had a documented local effort first. Then when the State 
funds were added in, we had a State plus local effort. Even though 
we have a State appropriation which is capped, our local districts 
up to that time would just spend whatever they needed to spend to 
pay the local teachers, send the bill to the State, and they would be m 
reimbursed. 

Prior to 1982, whenever those excess costs were submitted, the 
State had come up with a supplemental to cover the difference. In 
this particular year, they felt the money was just not there due to 
the State's economic crisis and this meant that that level of fund- 
ing could not be sustained by the local districts and they dropped 
back. They did reduce their effort which, in turn, reduced our over- 
all State/local effort. 

But it is true that our legislature did not decrease the funding. 

Senator Quayle. The legislature did not decrease. Now, what 
would happen if, in fact, the waiver would not be granted? 

Ms. Williams. The way the waiver provisions read you would 
have a one-time — if the waiver would not be granted, we would lose 
our entire Federal grant is the way it is now writteh. 

If we got a waiver, we would have a one-time reduction in our 
Federal allotment in the amount that we dropped in our effort. 
Then that effort would need to be again reinstated in the subse- 
quent year. But if you do not get a waiver, there is really nothing 
that you can do. 

Senator Quayle. When will you be filing for that? 

Ms. Williams. Shortly. n 

Senator Quayle. I might indulge the Ch^ir some time later on in 
the parameters of "shortly" to have some help that we may need to 
exert your influence in trying to straighten out an interpretation 
of this waiver for maintenance of effort, because we went through 
a toiigh time in Indiana and there was not a supplemental appro- 
priation thjfit went through one year, but the basic funding was not 
cut back. Indiana is 200 nercent above in its matching, and I think 
that once we get everything laid out, we will see, hopefully, that 
the waiver should, in fact, be granted, out I will talk to you a little 
later about that. 

I have a couple of questiohs for the panel. First* can you tell me 
what kind of coordination you have in adult education with other 
Federal programs; that is, Job Training Partnership Act, vocation- 
al education. Dr. Walden. 



/ ^ Dr. Walden. We have just received a contract from JTPA where 
C we do all their basic education. Since Christmas we have started 
106 classes along with JTPA, where we do the basic education and 
*~ they djp the job training. 
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We have good cooperation with the adult vocational program. We 
use their facilities, and they refer people to us. We have a good re- 
lationship with the 2-year colleges, which is outside the Depart- 
ment of Education in Alabama. We fund them. We use their facili- 
ties. We have good cooperation. 

The four-institutions are furnishing volunteers for our program. 
\ We know this is of interest to the administration. We could not 
have our program in Alabama at $64 per learner if we did not have 
lots of volunteers. 

Senator Quayle. Are there ways that this coordination and co- 
peration with JPTA and voc-ed and adult education can be im- 
proved? I see Mr. Cretella shaking his head yes so I will let him go 
ahead and respond on how we might be able to improve communi- 
cation on those. 

Mr. Cretella. In my State, the Joint Partnership Training Act is 
so political at this point. 

Senator Quayle. What State are you? 

Mr. Cretella. Connecticut. I would have to describe it as prob- 
ably worse than the CETA situation at this point. 

Senator Quayle. Do not say that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Cretella. It is simply excluding everything that exists pres- 
ently, Senator. It is excluding the services and the service provid- 
ers that are in existence now. 

Senator QuaylIe. Maybe they are trying to improve things. 

Mr. Cretella. But that does not mean throwing the baby out 
with the bath water. 

Senator Quayle. No. But there is no harm in change. If they are 
going to change the service things, the way it is set up is that they 
cannot do this by themselves. There has got to be a joint effort. 
You have to have the business community agreeing with the public 
officials. So there must be some question about whether the past 
people were delivering services properly. Would that not be the 
case? 

Mr. Cretella. I think that is the problem. All the entities that 
ought to be part of a PIC, for example, the Private Industry Coun- 
cils, are not part of it. 

Senator Quayle. Who is not a part of it that should be a part of 
it? 

Mr. Cretella. Education. 

Senator Quayle. Education people are not on the PIC council? If 
you read the law, we specifically mention education people in there 
that should be a part of the PIC council. Now, if there is lack of 
compliance with the law, then the plan will not be approved. 

Mr. Cretella. Well, the few that are on the council are just to- 
tally outnumbered by the others that are on the council, and the 
second problem is 

Senator Quayle. Who put them on the council? 

Mr. Cretella. Whoever the appointing person was within that 
area. 

Senator Quayle. Who put them on the council? The people that 
put them on the council are the public officials. 
Mr. Cretella. Right. 




Senator Quayle. There is politics you are talking about, but you 
have pplitics different on each side, politics based upon a recom- 
mendation from the private sector. 

So this thing is not even off the ground vet. So I really do not 
appreciate, you know, saying it is politicized and it is not going to 
work. Now, my question is how can we get better communication 
between adult education, JTPA and vocatiorfcd education? 

Mr. CfcETELLA. By including everybody as paftrflfthe effort. 

Senator Quayle. OK. Now, how are we going to include every- 
body in the relationship with adult education and also with JTPA 
and vocational education, between these two entities? - 

Mr. Cretella. I would imagine better communication. 

Senator Quayle. Is there any specific way that you can do that? 

Mr. Cretella. Well, some of us as local educators have tried to 
contract members of a Private Industry Council with very little 
success, simply to find out what they are doing. I am in a 16-town 
council area, and it is the New Haven area. The general concensus 
is that the Joint Partnership Training Act funds are mainly going 
to benefit the large cities because they seem to think that is where 
the only programs are. 

So therefore, the other 14 towns or 15 towns are pretty much on 
the outside looking in, and there is now an awful lot we, as local 
educating agencies, can do about it. 

Senator Quayle. What you can do about it is you can work 
through the local service delivery areas. I do not know what the 
map looks like in Connecticut, the map that was drawn up by the 
governor there. 

Mr. Cretella. Ttfat is easier said than done. 

Senator Quayle. And the way that is provided is to make sure 
that we had as much consensus as possible with the private sector 
and the public officials. 

Ms. Williams, the question is on how do we get more communica- 
tion and coordination between these Federal programs. 

Ms. Williams. I think you just have to work at it. We assigned 
one of our staff members just to go out and knock on doors and 
talk Jo people in the local delivery areas and to try to be a linker 
between the service delivery area people and the education people 
in adult education. 

We had had quite a few programs of ours, over 20, getting fund- 
ing under CETA, and so with the shift in emphasis to tMfe local de- 
livery area and the decisions being made at the local delivery area 
level, we had an educational job to do to let them know that this 
kind of a problem existed. 

One of the factors in JTPA is that it stresses performance. It 
stresses job placement. One of the natural tendencies is to, quote, 
"cream/ to get those that are the furthest along, the most readily 
trainable, to get them in and to quickly get them into jobs for the 
purposes of placement. That is not bad. 

But what has happened is that there is less of an incentive under 
JTPA than there was under CETA to try to deal with some of 
these lower level people, some of the illiterate population, because 
of how long it is goinc to take them to succeed, how far they are 
away from jobs, and also becaus**pf the need of many of them for 
some kind of subsidies while they are going to school, which is 
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something that is not there under JTPA that was there under 
CETA. 

I am not necessarily advocating that there be subsidies. I am just 
saying that that is one of the things that is different and makes it 
more difficult to serve (fur priority target population with JTPA. 

However, we did a survey of our service delivery areas in Indi- 
ana. There is over $900,000 being committed to ABE GED services, 
more of it at the GED level than ABE, and we are participating in 
the 8 percent along with our State vocational board and are 
making some special grants through that for adult basic education 
fjs well, and I feel like our working relationship has been pretty 
good. 

Senator Quayle, I have just one final question, tylhat has been 
the most effective method that you all have used in getting clients 
into your program? 

Dr. Walden. Other successful learners, telling one "I have been 
-enrolled in a program 0 . Every time I go into a class, I ask, "How 
did you find Qut about our program?" And 90 percent of them will 
say my sister, my friend, my relative told me about the program, 
and they would come and join it. So success breeds success. 

Ms. Williams. I think that is true in Indiana as well. I think 
that the more you publicize the program, the more you deal with 
groups and agencies and churches and so forth that are in touch 
with the people we need to serve. 

If your welfare office knows about you, if your employment serv- 
ice office knows about you, they can refer the clients to you when 
th&y come across them and cannot serve them as they are doing 
business. 

I would say next to word of mouth, that referral process has 
probably been the most effective recruitment tool. 
* Senator Quayle. Mr. Cretella. 

Mr. Cretella. We have pretty much the same thing. We just 
have a network of every agency and every ethnic organization, 
anyone who might have this kind of learner is part of our advisory 
board and part of our network, and they distribute our literature. 
They do bring people by the hand to some of our centers, and they 
just provide us with where these people are and they are very coop- 
erative in bringing them to all the learning centers. 

I think that is how this has to be done, just this cooperative net- 
work of every agency, public and private, working together, identi- 
fying people and bringing them to the centers. 

Senator Quayle. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Senator Quayle. 

Thank vou very much all members of the panel. 

We will now ask the last panel scheduled for this morning, Dr. 
Gary Eyre, executive director, American Association for Adult and 
Continuing Education from Washington, and Mr. Rick Ventura, ex- 
ecutive director National, Advisory Council on. Adult Education. If 
they would come forward. 

We welcome you here. We would appreciate if you cbuld summa- 
rize your statements which will appear in the record in full, in 
about 5 minutes. As the Chair said, we have a date with the Vice 
President and the Majority Leader starting in 3 minutes, and P 
may have to explain why I did not get there on time. 



Dr. Eyre, you are on. 

STATEMENTS OF DR. GARY EYRE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT AND CONTINUING EDUCATION, 
WASHINGTON, DC, AND RICK VENTURA, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR,' 
NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON ADULT EDUCATION, WASH- 
INGTON, DC 

Dr. Eyre. Thank you, Senator Stafford. I need to take 80 seconds 
of my 5 minutes and hand out some bouquets, and those are par- 
ticularly to you in light of the energies and so forth that you have 
put forth in supporting adult continuing education and particularly 
for the arrangement that you recently made, even though \ you are 
going to Geneva apd will not be able to join us, for the arrange- 
ments you made for our leadership seminar in legislation, coming 
up shortly. 

I also want to thank particularly Ms. Gault on the majority side 
and Mr. Evans on the minority side for their energies that they put 
forward in examining this act in the course of the last couple of 
weeks and your staff of this subcommittee are to be commended Tor 
those activities. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you for the kind words. 

Dr. Eyre. I want to just highlight a couple of items in roy testi- 
mony. I certainly agree with many of the comments that were 
made today and particularly in light of the magnitude of the prob- 
lem which is outlined in our testimony as well. 

But I did want to point out for the record and for you, SenatoY 
Stafford, which you are fairly familiar with, a couple of charts that 
are in our testimony that, thanks to Mr. Delker from the Depart- 
ment of Education, was provided to us, which gives you a compart 
son for particularly your StaflT as an example of the allocation 
levels, and on my second chart; the eligible population within the 
State of Vermont or any State relative to the 1980 census, which 
highlights 61 million adults who are eligible in the program. • 

My statement will address some technical amendments to (he 
act. We certainly want the act to be sustained as a categorical pro- 
gram, but let me touch on a couple of items and support, to some 
degree, some of the comments of Secretary Bell and others. 

Our association is cognizant that we do not have sufficient data 
and demography about the need of the potential clients that we 
have. We are concerned about the present outreach to the client 
and the impact that the program since 1965 has had. 

The last national study that has really been utilized was the 
adult performance level that Dr. Bell talked about. Therefore, our 
association is in agreement for a need for additional data gather- 
ing, Senator Stafford. 

But in light of that, we would like to see a national data panel in 
place who could work in concert with Secretary Bell and bis office 
to develop that kind of an assessment device so that you, then, 
have access in your decisionmaking process to the kinds of data 
you need to make those decisions. \ 

I agree and our association is in agreement with the elimination 
of the maintenance of effort proviso. It has not been overly func- 
tional. I think it creates, on the part of the States, false informa- 
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tion to our association and to the Government in that most States 
do not fully disclose of their match. 

So we would like to see that eliminated, the maintenance of 
effort, but we would like to see a sliding scale on the match now to 
greater reflect the present match that is going on and to encour- 
age, as Mrs. Williams indicated, greater financial commitments by 
local and State education agencies. 

In my testimony, you will see that sliding scale from 90-10, 80- 
20, 60-40 and then if you could look at the last 2 years of the legis- 
lation, holding it at 50-50. 

We agree' with the State plan format. It has been functional for 
your State and the other 56 States and territories for a number of * 
yeaip, and certainly through the participatory planning process 
brings about involvement in short- and long-range planning at the 
^Sftate level. 

Secretary Bell wants some discretionary funds in. the old 309 cat- 
egory, and our association is on public record with him in support 
of that discretionary effort. However, in discussing this with many 
of our colleagues, we would like to look at a trigger mechanism for 
that so that immediately those 5 percent or whatever percent of 
them it might be would not come off the top oPthe State grant pro- 
gram. 

So we are asking you to look at a trigger mechanism that once 
we get at $125 million level for the act, then the trigger would 6e 
affectuated and the Secretary could then take between 2 and 5 per- *> 
cent of that, once we reach that level. 

We were at 122.6 in 1980. We need to get back to thatifcvel in 
light of the tremendous needs that we have. 

In the authorization for appropriation, Secretary Bell indicated 
that they were holding a $100 million level. We would like to see 
the authorization for the appropriation in your legislation actually 
use the consumer price index and start with a floor and then grad- 
uate that, at least on the consumer price, index figures that we put 
together in 1980. 

Recognizing your time* commitment and some time for Mr~ Ven- 
tura, we will continue to work diligently with your staff, with 
David and with Polly who have been exceptional supporters for us . 
and that open door policy has really affectuated some dialog and 
will continue to do that as you put this legislation together to 9erve 
some 61 million adults in this country. ; * 

Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much,. Dr. Eyre. 
[The prepared statement of Dr. Eyre follows:] 
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REAUTHORIZATION OF THE ADULT EDUCATION ACT 



Chairman Stafford and members of the Subcommittee, I am Gary Eyre, 
Executive Director of the American Association for Adult and Continuing^ 
Education. On behalf of our Boa'rd of Directors and nearly 8,000 members of the 
Association, I appreciate this opportunity to present testimony concerning the 
reauthorization of the Federal Adult Education Act (P.L. 91-230, as amended). 

Since 1965, a significant effort has been made by the Federal 
Government, state education agencies, local Jurisdictions, the private sector 
and volunteers to address the problem of basic education skill development for 
adults. The adult education effort under provisions of P.L. 91-230, as 
amended, is without doubt one of the soundest dollar investments the Federal 
Government has ever made in the education arena. I base my evaluation of the 
program from the perspective of 25 yearq of experience in this program as a 
local administrator, State Director of Adult Education, the former Executive 
Director of the National Advisory Council on Adult Education, and presently as 
Director of the American Association for Adult and Continuing Education. 

In the 19 years since 1965, the program's Initial year, more than Jl 
billion has been appropriated to the %ates for provision of basic education 
opportunities for adults through twelfth grade competency for out^of-school . 
adults sixteen years of age and older . Under this cooperative partnership 
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effort, funds are allocated to the states on the basis of a formula contained 
In the legislation. Attache^ (Appendix A) are the allotments for FY84 and FY65 
for each of the states. Local projects, to be conducted by local education 
agencies and public or private nonprofit agencies, organizations, and 
institutions, are approved by. the State education agency on the basis of need 
and resources available, 4 

The Federal adult education program has been most meaningful and one of 
this nation's soundest human and financial commitments. Unfortunately, the 
needs for adult basic education, vhlch were Identified Initially by Congress as 
categorical In nature, have not markedly diminished in spite of the record of 
accomplishments. The numbers of adults needing and seeking adult basic 
education and literacy resources continues to swell. The 1900 census report 
identified 61 million adults over age 16 having less than the completion of 
secondary education. 23 million adults are functionally illiterate, according 
to the April 26, 1983 feport, A Nation at Risk by the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education. 

Illiteracy makes us all losers. An Illiterate adult earns 42 percent 
less than a high school graduate. American industry wants employees with basic 
literacy skills. One-fifth of our nation's adults cannot make informed 
decisions"Vcause they cannot READ- Adults are wage earners, adults are 
consumers, voters, policy makers and parents. No longer is a child-centered 
educational system sufficient to meet the educational needs of each member of 
soc let y . 
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Pew can argue that education should not be the responsibility of the 
individual state. However, certain problcma arc evident across all atates and 
create the need for a concentrated effort fcrith a National and Federal priority 
for solving problems of concern to all stalfes. Our nation's educational system 
was built upon the assumption that a free and enlightened electorate could be 
developed through education. As ve have grown as a nation, demands for an 
enlarged educational system have grown likewise- More and more we are 
accepting the realization that learning is a continuous lifelong process and 
that there must be a comprehensive system that provides for the education of 
adults. Kqualily of educational opportunity is a right to which all Americans 
can aspire. A significant part of that opportunity must be directed at the 
illiterate adult or marginally educated persons beyond compulsory school age. 



As this Subcommittee develops legislation for the reauthorization of the 
Adult Education Act, our Association recommends consideration of the following 
amendments to the present Act: ^ 




• National Data Panel 



• 90/10 match sliding scale 



1. 90/10 



2. 



80/20 



3* 60/40 



50/50 



5. 



50/50 
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• Elimination of the maintenance of effort 

• State Plan format 

• Discretionary set aside with trigger 

• State and local administrative costs 

• Authorization for appropriate base using the Consumer Price 

Index (CPI) 

• Percentum for institutionalized persons 

• Percentum for equivalency certificate program 

• National and State Advisory Councils 

• Elimination of sections 311 - 316 - 317 - 318 

In addition to the specifics of these eleven Items, I am prepared to 
react to the proposed Bill submitted to the President of the Senate by 
Secretary Bell on February 13, 1984. 

The Association and any one of our seven divisions or 41 program units 
Including the National Council of State Directors of Adult Education would be 
pleased to submit local and individual state supportive documentation 
concerning the Adult Education Act operation and the need to sustain a National 
effort providing adult basic education and secondary adult education, 
opportunities for millions of adults in our nation- 
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Senator Stafford. Now, Mr. Ventura, we would be glad to hear 
from you. 

Mr. Ventura. Thank you, Senator. I appreciate the opportunity 
to present testimony on behalf of the council. In preparation of this 
testimony, the council scheduled nine national hearings on the re- 
authorization of the act. Approximately 200 knowledgeable wit- 
nesses testified before the council at those hearings. 

We have considered the points raised in both formal testimony 
and informal conversation and have analyzed and debated the 
merits of those points. On the basis of those deliberations we have 
developed the following recommendations. 

The council strongly urges the reauthorization of the Adult Edu- 
cation Act. To this end, the council has developed the following rec- 
ommendations. During the several national hearings conducted by 
the council, the desigri&tion of special populations within the act 
was commented upon with great frequency. 

Nearly 80 percent of those commenting on special populations 
called for their elimination from the act. The council, therefore, 
recommends specific references to designated populations be elimi- 
nated. 

Three arguments were consistently advanced by those who com- 
mented on this issue. First, the existing legislation is intended to 
serve all adults 16 years of age or older who have neither a high 
school degree or its equivalency and are no longer required to be in 
school. 

Second, the needs of special groups can be addressed through in- 
dividual State plans. Third, references to special populations fre- 
quently result in duplication of effort. 

As currently written, references to special populations include 
section 311, Special Projects of the Elderly; section 316, Improve- 
ment of Educational Opportunities for Adult Indians; and section 
318, Adult Education Programs for Adult Immigrants. 

Section 306, part (bXH) of the act requires that special assistance 
be given to the needs of persons with limited English proficiency by 
providing a bilingual adult education program of instruction in 
English to the extent necessary to allow such persons to progress 
effectively through the adult education program in the native lan- 
guage of such persons. 

As presently written, the act results in program cost increases in 
direct proportion to the number of different nationalities in a com- 
munity. Virtually all those who addressed this issue to the council 
cited the lack of qualified instructors in several languages as an ad- 
ditional obstacle to satisfying the bilingual requirement. 

It is the council's recommendation that all references in the act 
to bilingual education be eliminated and replaced with references 
to instruction in English as a second language or English for speak- 
ers of othef languages. 

Classes in English as a second language have consistently met 
the needs of those adult students not conversant in English yet de- 
sirous of developing those literacy skills necessary to progress Effec- 
tively through adult education programs. 

In the opinion of the council, such a change would not only be 
endorsed by the overwhelming majority of adult educators but 
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would more accurately reflect the educational and programmatic 
requirements of individual communities. 

With respect to section 307, payments, the council recommends 
an increase in the State share of expenditures from 10 percent to 
20 percent of the total and a decrease in the Federal share from 90 
percent to 80 percent of the total expenditures. 

The council forwards this recommendation with the understand- 
ing that such an increase in State expenditures would occur gradu- 
ally over a specified period of time, perhaps 3 to 5 years, and that 
the States requirement of maintenance of effort be retained. 

Section 309, "Research Development, Dissemination, Evaluation 
and Information Clearinghouse", has consistently received signifi- 
cant attention by those commenting to the council. In our opinion, 
there is an overwhelming need for the Department of Education to 
develop uniform, standardized reporting procedures for adult edu- 
cation program data from the States. 

The great majority of adult educators and administrators insist 
that the collection of standardized data is not a burden. In fact, to 
the contrary, the collection of standardized data assists the States 
in evaluating program effectiveness. 

Regarding section 312, State advisory councils. The council finds 
the existing; language unnecessarily prescriptive. In order to reduce 
the restrictive nature of the existing legislation and encourage 
greater flexibility at the State level, the council recommends that 
elimination of the majority of this section as well as the rewording 
of part (bX2) to read "Such a State advisory council shall advise the 
State agency to carry out the responsibility of the act." 

With respect to section 313, the National Advisory Council on 
Adult Education. The council recommends part (b) to be reworded 
to read: 

The 1 council shall consist of 15 members, a majority of whom shall be comprised of 
persons knowledgeable in business, industry and other endeavors in which adults 
are gainfully employed. Such council shall include persons knowledgeable in the 
field- of education, State and local school officials and other persons having special 
knowledge^ and experience or Qualifications with respect to adult education. 

TheTbuncil bases this recommended rewording on the sincere 
desire to insure the broadening of council membership beyond the 
educational community. 

Although I have not commented on all the council's recommend- 
ed changes, I would direct your attention to the copy of the exist- 
ing legislation with all thCcouncil's recommendations clearly out- 
lined which has been included with this testimony. 

In developing these recommendations, it has been the intention 
of the National Advisory Council to insure the integrity of the act 
and to promote the most effective and efficient utilization of Feder- 
al resources. \ ^ 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ventura follows: J 
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NATIONAL ACMSCW COUNCIL ON ADULT EDUCATION 



National Advisory Council on Adult Education. I appreciate 
the opportunity to represent the Council and to present 
testimony on the reauthorization of the 1 Adult Education Act. 
My comments will be briei and to the point. 



effort toward a thorough and thoughtful analysis of the Adult 
Education Act. Numerous site visitations and countless 



convex sat ions with adult, educators, administrators and 
students over the past two years have familiarized this 
Council with the programmatic impact of the existing 
legislation. In preparation of this testimony, the Council 
scheduled nationwide nine hearings on the reauthorization of 
the Act. Approximately 200 knowledgeable witnesses testified 
before the Council at those hearings. The Council has 
considered the points raised in both formal testimony and 
informal conversation. We have analyzed and debated the 
merits of those points and have, on the basis of those 



deliberations, developed the following recommendations which 
we respectfully submit for consideration. 



Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 



1 am Rick VentiUia, Executive Director of the 



The Council has devoted considerable time and 
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The Council strongly urges the reauthorization of 
the A%) 1 t. Education Act. To this end, the Council has 
developed the following recommendations which embody changes 
of two types. The first category reflects** chanqes of a 
technical nature or changes designed to enhance clarity, to 
simplify the language of the Act, and to emphasize basic 
educational opportunities and skills. For example, 
references in the Act to the '^ommissioner" be changed to 
read the "secretary". 

The second category includes changes of a more 
substantive nature. During the several national hearings 
conducted by the Council, the designation of special 
populations within the Act was commented upon with grea.t 
frequency. Nearly 00% of those commenting on special 
populations called for their elimination from the Act. 
Specifically, the vast majority of adults/educators with whom 
we spoke regarding this issue strongly advocated the 
elimination of references to special populations,. The 
Council, therefore, recommends specific references to 
designated populations be eliminated. Three arguments were 
consistently advanced by those tho 'commented on the issue: 

a. The existing legislation is intended to s-erve all 
~^ ~ adu Its, sixteen years of age or' older who have 

neither a high school degree or its equivalency 

and are no longer in school or required to be in 

school . 
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b. The needs of special groups 'can .be addressed 
through individual state plans- 

c. References' to special populations frequent ly 
result in duplication of effort.. 

As currently written, references to special 
populations include: Section 311, "Special Projects of the 
Elderly"; Section 3 16, "Improvement of Educational 
Opportunities for Adult Indians"; Section 318, "Adult 
Education Program for Acquit Immigrants." , 

Section 306, (b)(ll) of the Act requires that, 

"special assistance be given to the needs of persons with 

f 

limited English proficiency by providing a bilingual adult 
education program of instruction in English, and tf the 
extent necessary to allow such persons to pr ^g r e s s 
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effectively through the adult education program in the native 

language of such persons As presently written, the Act 

results in program cost increases in direct proportion to the 
number of different nationalities in a community. Virtually, 
all those who addressed this issue to the Council sighted the 
lack of qualified instructors in several languages as an 
additional obstacle to satisfying the bilingual requirement. 

It is the Council's recommendation that all 
references in the Act to "bilingual education" be eliminated 
and replaced with references to instruction in "English as a 
second language" or "English for speakers of other 
languages" . 
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C-lasses conducted in Enq 1 i sh as a second languoge have 

consistently me l the needs of Uhoso adult students nol 

"conversant in English, yet; desirous of developing t host* 

literacy skills nee e s s a i y to p i og i e s s e f f ec t i v e 1 y t h t oug h 

adult, ediwrat ion pr ogi ams. In the opinion of^the Council, 

Such a change would not only be endorsed by the overwhelming 

majority o r adult ed uca t o r s bu l won 1 d mo r e accur a I e 1 y r e { 1 e c t 

the 'educational and pr ogr amma t ic . i equ 1 1 emen t s of individual 

commun l tjt es . 
i 

Wiih res p ec t t o S v c t ion K) 7 , "Payments", t h e 
Council recommends an in c r e a s e* in t. h e Stale share? of 
expenditures from \0% to 20* of the total and a deei ease in 
the federal ' share t'rom 90% to 80% of total expenditures. 

The Council forwards tins recommendation with the 

understanding that such ^n increase in state expend i t ui es 

y 

would occur gradually over a specified period of time, 
perhaps 1 to 5 years, and that the states requirement to 
maintain effort be retained. 

.Section 3u9, "Research, Development, 
Dissemination, Evaluation and Information Clearinghouse", has 
consistently received significant attention by those 
commenting to the Council. In the opinion of the Council, 
there is an t overwhe 1 m ing need for the Department of Education 
*.o develop uniform, standardized reporting procedures for 
adult education program data fromthe' states. The great 
majority of adult educators and administrators insist that 
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the collection of standardized data is not a burden. In 
fact, to the contrary, the collection of stanc^rdi2ed data 
assists the states in evaluating* program effectiveness. 

, Regarding Section 312, "State Advisory Councils", 
t he Courvc ll finds the existing la rxq uage unnecessarily 
prescriptive. In order to reduce the restrictive nature of 
the existing legislation and encourage greater flexibility at 
the state lever\<, the Council recommends the elimination oi 
the majority of this section as well, as a rewordinq of (b)(2) 
to read, "Such a State Advisory Council shall advise the 
state agency to carry out the responsibility of the Act." 

At this point , the Council has 1 nc 1 uded ^Vi^h this 
testimony a copy of the existing legislation with specific 
notations reflecting the Council's recommended changes. 

With respect to Section 313, "The National 
Advisory Council on Adult Education", the Council recommends 
(b) be reworded to read, "The Council shall consist of 
fifteen members a majority of whom shall be comprised of 
persons knowledgeable in business, industry and ofher 
endeavors in which adults are gainfully employed. Such 
Council shall incliude persons know l<edqeab 1 e in the field of 
education, state land local school officials, and other 
persons having special knowledge and experience or 
qualifications with respect to adult education." 
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The Council bases this recommended rewording on a- 

^mcere desire to ensure the broadening of Council membership 

»+ » 
beyond the educational community. 

Las t 1 y the Counc i 1 recom mends under Section 31 r ) , 
"Appropriations Authorized", that such sums as may be 
n e ^e ssary for each succeeding year of the life of the 
reauthorized Act be authorized to be appropriated. 

Although I have not Commented on all the Council's 
recommended changes, I would once again call your attention 
to the included copy of the ex.isting legislation with the 
Council ''S recommendations clearly outlined. 

In developing these r ecommenda t l ons A it has been 
the intent lorvof the Council to assure the integrity of the 
Act. and to promote the most efficient and effective 
utilization of federal resources. 
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0 thar* U a irp«rito board or o&or W#nUy 
canatituiad local aaUurtty Having 
adjntnlitrabvo control arvd duvcttoai *f »d»lt 
aducatlon tn pvblx tchoola Uiinln. *»*c» Wno 
Mono *uc« olhirt baa id or aylkority 

(j) Hm Una "Stot«" Indudao Iho Diatrict of 
Columbia lha Coawwiwanltk of fWrtd ftito 
end l# xcrpi for t*« purpoao* of otcUon 
*»{•)) Guiav ArMltcan Samoa* *• TruH 
Tomrory of 0v» Pacific lilarvda Um Nor (bam 
Martina hlanda an^ lh* VUji* Wanda 

pi) TKa Wrrp '"Siali educational ogoncy 
aw ana Om Stalo board of odvcaUoai or other 
•fr ncy or office* primarily rtaponalble for lb* 
tuii eopervlnoa of pwblvc eltaeentary a*d 
secondary edtoola m If tfcart to a aopvate 
ItaVr a f*rvcy cx officer primarily ra afjo e ieipl e 
for frup«rv(ik»n of adult education In 
acbooU ii*n Midi aftncjr or officer m/ be 
4«friynal»4 for lat Pwpoaa of UU« ado by Um 
Governor or by Stall •? If no aeeocy or 
pfTlcar qualifier under tM>m«dtm 
aentence. (W4 k Una alkali anaaVo* 
appropriate agency or oft cat deaJpnalad for 
Um pvipoeei of Uita Utlo by Um Covonaor 
Tth^fjonn "acodooiic oducalton" aataaa- 



jooonAry ac a Wot 

U) Um tam ~an*Utte»on of »Jj*ar 
ooWatMA'aaoano any ovcb laabtuUon a* 
tfoftnoo 1 bjr aodaon ■01(b) of ifca Uoaoaniaiy 
and SMondary KducaUoo Act of 10*1. 

OwMo if Jaop j o 

t«c MM. (a) Tho Coaaaalaotootr U 
OatSoaiJod |e maVi Fanta lo Sutia wvick 
k*»a Stall aJani aporovod by Kua wtdof 
aacKoA 300 for Uia pu/poooa of tKia aawttoat l» k 
pay Um Fidoral *Var« of Um coal af (i) daa 
aalabliakaMtil or i«>ana4o<i of adtdl b«a4c 
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•oW*M*» ptea/OBM 10 to carrtrd a#i by f*c«l 
•d*C«U*ftal aftitcia* »nj by pubto at prlwat* 
Me-frrofil agr organua bona, a ad 
hMtttvttofU a*d W Ito ttUbbthn»#«l a* 
■xponalo* of kWi «<W*Hori prop mm » to W 
cartad Ml by k-c*l educational » m>4 

by public at p«*att nonprofit uittk 
«fganluiUww. and laaiitubona Ct*»u 
pmfdad urvdVr tNt aacbon to Su!«» to carry 
W< tb* pftffyaea dt»crktod In t)w pracadjrvi 
•ante*** My to tarritd +ul by public er 
■rivatt nonprofit aaancitt. orjanJtabona. an J 
aMtltwtiOAa only 1/ tto appbcabla local 
educoUonaf •jrft* y bat totn cotvaulltd with 
and tot tod «s oppoiTuftlty to imuhbi ew 
ito application of much iftMy organization. 
9+ Lrv»UiMtK>n Tbt Stait atfocy 
atoll no! approira »ny tpol>ctUoa mIih 
atturad that »uO» ro«tu)itru>n ba> takao 
placa Such application ttoU oontala • 
daacripbon of lK« cooptrabwt arra r\f«r»«nU 

atot hiva tot* madt to <U!ivai twvktt to 
•vdh.H trudant* 

(b) Not a»ora lh*n 20 pir cantata of ito 
rWdt graMad l» any Slalt ur»dtr a*totclioai 
(a) for any A tea! yaaj atoll to utad for ito 
aaWeabono/inabivbonatovd individual* 

AJJounntfot Ajutt Ei ducmbon 

toe {») front tto tun* ay ttltMt for 
puipottt of taction VH{»] for tto final year 
rrdtnj fiint Xl 19?2. •nd f <* * n > »u«tedinj 
Steal yaa* the Committiontr ttoU allot [1) 
m>M nori than 1 par cvntum thtroof amonj 
Cuicn. Amtrican Samoa. Ito Trutt Tarrtlory 
•I iha Pacific lilanda tto Northern Mariana 
Ulandt and thr Vvyin lalandt acoordinj <o 
ttol/ r«ap*cli«>r r>t»dt for attittance wdar 
eveb atcfton. and (2] liM.000 1o «acb Sit la 
From tht itmtmtr of tweh tumt to atoll allot 
to each Statt an acnouni «vb>ch toara tht 
a«m« ratio to avth rrmt at iht number 
•I adulta wto do not bav* a cartiftcau of 
ayaduaiton froei a achool providing 
mnonAmij aduc'ion (at it* equWaUnt) and 
who or* not currently required to to enrolled 
an ethoola In ewth Slata toara to tto mtmtor 
■faitch adullt In all Stttt* From ito nim 
•rntlabla fat purpoa«« of aartion *M(a) for 
tto 0«c«I yaar *»duu hu»a », ivtx «nd tto 
— ocaatftnj fUc«l yaar. Ito CosanJaatonai 
aba> moka tBotiMtiU U accordinc* with 
OKtaM XWt) al tto Adult Edwcatioa Acl of 
I*** to io attact m funt XX l»a» 

f» Tto porHoai o4 any ttala a aJUtataat 
and*r wbaacltoai I*) for a flat*) yaw which 
ito ComraJtfttenar dtltrmiott •<* to 
raqairod tar ito P«f1od aocb alUcattat lo 
•valiabla fa* Mrrytnj owl tht SUU plan 
ayprevad iumSm Ihit ht)a *itU to avttlabia 
fcr raattotMnt from Urn* la Urn*, too avch 
alalaa dttrtnf a*ch partod aa tto 
CoweJtttOftff tbtU Ax. la ctbv Stftaa fea 
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■WUrttw to Nto •rtginal aJtotoNMN to aatcb 
tutH n lto> c iw {•) tor w*cb y— i. bwt 
wHk a »d> yrffUo— It aa»»un l tot a*y W 
avtb a*a« |um toH*| r»d**cW *• *a i«M 
K aftcaoafe llto nm vrblcb lb* C—yatoil— * 
—ah—to* . *hc)i Slato naad* »M -KM ba *bia 
to «m lor »*xb ptrtod fat carrying •»* (to 
Stoto pfea apprvvrd ■rdat Ihia ttlW a*d tW 
total to* *wck r*4uctioM aXaW b* atoUtorty 
mttottod a»ong tiu Siato* wtot 
pr»pattton*i* apnouMa tn iV34 aa radacad. 
Amy tMtoiil rtaUottad to ■ Stol* wto ibto 
a»k**ttK>n cKirtnj * yaar ta.aH V* j u aaad 
pari of (l» allobnanl undtr auVtacrlo* (■] tor 
•wcbyaor 

fcc X* (•) A Sitto aba.Il toj abgtbto to 
moiw n» •Uob*f«i McttM Mt i#— * 

(I) H ka» Ott fUf WHS tba f>»nlMlnri» ft 
|***r«I Stele application W»dn tKt>4t 4M of 
0>t Gam#r«J Idvcatioat Frovttton* Ad m4 

(I) II b*a MDoutlad to iKt (WjwhM* al 
twd» ttm+a {B04 iw>t frr^^m Oy Owm cm* 

•vary-oWaiytinj. UWB H litU WID. W SI 1 i vc 

CbmmlMtoMt »>t«U prvacriba ■ fc ato yiaa 
mittiij tba f*qv.Lr«m«ftl» of »»b— cbotl f») 

RO A 3<ata plan w»d#r 0u» Htto frball— 

|l) Ml forth a prograni far tba hi of fwoaV 
proridad under thU nd* to carry out aVa 
pwpoaaa Maird in Mtttoe 902 with rw apart to 
•II Mfmiflli el 0>t adult papuJaUo* to tfca 
aWtt.f " 



(3J provida for lK# admlnirtrabo*. a4 Oat 
pro#r»n» by lha Suit •dvctttontl ataftcy- 

|>) daacHb* 0m proevdurva lb* Stal* w03 
to Ln»ur» tVal M iMrrykftg and auch 
fOfraa* lhar* wtH b* *dro,K*Wlc>oft*«dlaticrC N And reciprocal 

coop*r«tlon. and coordination atvonj tb* 
ffiatt adwtaitoftal tgancy. Rial* m*np^»r 
•arvtcacounc.ia Stair occvf*ttotu1 
Information ayMrma, and oOvar aganciaa, 
#r| aniioitona, , n d tnaiitutxxia In lh« 5:a ta 
avKtck oparata twplo/manl and frainUaj 
•royrama or oUtar aducotiorukl or training 
proyranu for adult* and for coordinate* el 
prof rama carrlad on iwadar tkto lil)a w|lb 
»<>hk program*, including raadltvi 
amprovf manl program a. daa>gn«d ka prorldw 
wading Inatrwclton for adidu cArrttd on by 
Stota and local aganctoa. 

(«) tdanltfy |A) tVa n*ad» of Ota populatto* 
•f (h* Sfata for atrvlct* aulHcrliad wtdai |)ila 
ftUa. ft, trW *«har rvaourdaw to Ova Sratr 
•vaflabto to aiaai 0u>«« rvaad*. »nd (Cj Om 
t»*Ia tW Slato wlQ »a«a U acAiava to 
•Mating Ovoaa »a*d» ortr Itva partod oa«acad 
W^t pUn. 

(St proiod* Otat t»C>s agancy wvU auV* 
•»alU^to nor to ticttd 30 pat canton of aba 
ftola'a aDolnant for prograaia of aa/uJ»aJtr»cy 
tor a cartiOcau of paduatto* from a 
•*cond*ry acbooL 
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(tfj p i 1 1 f aab "ffi 77TT7i Ti uv3Xm2 

t> iMtfi 9**f*' dJib*tm«Mni el and 
ecccwettiae, for Federal fundi p*Kl ih* £i«U 
u»d*f iKii ntW (vtvcludLM ewch fundi paid »r 
•he State H local edvcibOAal «|tncvt» »ruJ 
a-uW« e* private tvocfvo/li I|imU«l 
araanicette** and IntUtbtMftsX 
p) 6*m\b* the aaean* by wkkJk th« 

•**0c>»« Intuiutione i«d orf* nl Ml too* olk.r 
1m>k the pghl« fribeol i>iltov» twck •# 
Waweae. labor union a. l»b*art«» tnitifwrtene 
•UujhM education, public btalth auihornua, 
eMbpottfry prepare*, and corajaurjry 
erganJiebone, 

(•) dtacnb* Ibr as taoi by which / 
r*pr*a*raatlvei oX bvtiftt > ■ and baduttat 
tabor unwy. public *nd private aduodtioe*! 
«**fvci#* «j»flo n ■ d fuf , ». taurthie/nalarha] - 
»rvd voluntary^) arjrationa cci»» unity 

Aanpow** and 
b-eJnlnj agtncl**- »*d rtprajfnliDvee of 
special adJl pofHila^pnyfecludinj r* aidant • 
el rural trial. rtiidanVW u/ban areea with 
hitb ratal of unaraplpfnhint aduJli with 
RtnHed Eftaluh 1< 
Inalllulionalua&i'duJtii enjfWher tfltlttti In 
tbi State concerned wvjj aduineducation 
have beeatalotved in 0v» davewfttoeni af lb* 
plan and l*anll t on rt. 

urryirWofei (be plan, uprdallf wtlAoftiird 
» pa niton of tbi deb* try of a 
n wMrti through theei iftrvafc 
ufiotti. ai>d org a imi a bona, 
(i) dtacyibe the affortl I0 be undertaien by 
tha Slate " x ' T f»arf& 



ifaaM 

a i n i^ Mni p/tymi through fliftiblr coutm 
ttbrdulei con vrmrn> loci uoni idequale 
feaneportahon. and fottivnt child care need*. 

(10) providi that Iprriil rmphuii be glvin 
la adult banc tduc ■ lion propami tacepl 
whrra Nek orrda «j I iKowu te hava b«n 



OOHKtvNTS 

* uniform reporting procedure* that dttiturr 



(11) providr the I ■pedal laaJitanci be 
a*»an lo lb* ntedi of piraoni with LoOted 
Enjluh proflciinry (■■ defintd w fraction 
Tflttta) ol UU« VH of tht EJtfaantar | and 
\ Secondar y Educ ation Ad of 19M)K>r 
fWvHlbnJOKKjUX IBUI IHUfinoH pJUfJIB B 

aereeaarv to allow mch pet torn to prog/ m 
•flrtltvaljr through tht aduJl vducilion 
ptofr»(tv, ta-eb* nnv» laMfMf* afeveb 



broadened 



describe (he meaiia by which represent at 1 ves (row 
the public nod private sector arc Involved In 
the development and implementation ol the plan, 
especially (he expansion of the delivery of adult 
education services by coopcrat ion and col 1 aborat ion 
with those public or private ngenrlctt. Institution*, 
and organ! rat ions » 



"attract adult h, particularly those requiring adult 
basic education, to programs to be ntterrd and lo 
assist their participation in such 




(1^1 aeakonetrale thai the ipaclal 
•dwcjaUona) Mede of eduJi Lavml^anta la lb* 
ttaM bare betn usaiMd aad c* ovidaalerj 

fix) Ml forth lb* cruana by which lb* Stat* 
wUJ # vaJujtf lb* qualify ol pr opoaala troai 

lacal i|t«dn. o'rgarjtatloea. and 
trjtirvrtoAa. aad 



^bind those who speak other languages 
~* English as a second language 
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(1*1 pfovtda twtk fujiVtc information inii 
■ iiumncii Ik* CoBimi*t>enii mty by 

afgardmj <k* aatant to wtwch ihi goats of lha 

pf Of/a (ft kavt btfD acrut vr d du/LBf Hit 
praxvd'nj lhr»« y im 

It) Tbr Comouatioan a>ii!J not finally 
Aupprovr any Sialt plan awbrMiad urvdar 

tkl* till* Of •»> mod.rVcalton t/itffof wllbo«t 
lira! affording lb* Sun t-dura >un^| «i»r*> 
raaaonabla noUci and opportunity fo* » 
kaartnj 

S*c W ta) Tha Frdaral abara of 
aaprndiruraa k» carry cntt a Sit it plan tfeall 
bt paid fro* a Stata a aliotmanl avadabtt for 
franu to that Stat* Tht F*d*r«: «baf« abaU 

Ufl P ya V aa W a^Toy Ka coil ol wryfaijej " 80 pet ft'lltum 

th* Stat* • program* »m*pl that wilfc raapact 

to Guam. Amantan Samoa iha Virgin 

ItltmJa lb* North tm Mariana lilanda and 

ibt Trutt Timioa of lb* Pacift* ltlumJa. (ha 

Fadarol tKart aba It bt 10O pat (anhtm. 

(b| No paymtnt ahaU b* madt lo any Slat* 
from lit atlotmant for any ftti tl y aai unJaM 
lb* Cooun<aa»onar ftndt iKat lha final i florl 
par ahidam or lb* amount avadtbla fof 
a*p*ndiru/a b) auch S»atr for adull aducation 
from rwn Fadaral to art at for lha pr reading 
natal ytai wii not !**» (ban , u ,b flacal tffoit 
par atvdtnl or »^cS amount avatlabi* for 
««p*nd>tur* for auth pvupotat from awcb 
aourua during tba trrond pfaiading R»t^l 
ytartbul -ir i v -" I --rt ll ra-f tavaaJU 

*«"■' " ■ M> > 9 ^ ^^^ 

akoaa. ? 

Qwnjf/on »/ Sfflfr Pfon*. ftrviinf, and 

JitdH rat Rtvtwt* o 

i>< »« (»] VVhanavai iht Conwntaaionar 
aft»i rtaaonabit nouc* and opportunity foi 
kvartng to ibt Stalt rdwcaUOot" ag«niy 
adrrHniilarmg a Siata plan approved undt/ 
ihia bUa finda Lh«i - 

(If ibr Statt plao hat b*to to changa-d that 
H no lonjtt ronpliaa with ihr provinen* ol 
•action Max Of 

(21 m In* adniniatralloai of Or plan ibaat la 
a failur* fo comply aubilantiaiiy wilb any 
•uth prov1a«on. ibt Cornmin.onrr an «1| nonfj 
tuch Stat* aganry (bat no fu/^. ( p«yn>«nl* 
will b» mad* M lb* Sratr unj gr ibia utlr (or a 
In hl« ditcrttion. ibat furthtt paymrnla ts iha 
Stat* will b« kmit»d to pr,, r ao\a undar or 
p«t(On» of lb* Siata plan noi aff*ct*d by 
a^ch fa.luia). unbl St i» aaliaHtd lhat ihara 
wi» oo loftjtr br any fa ilur* lo comply UnuJ 
ka ta ao aatitrird no fu/lbar pt> mtnlt nay b» 
anad* to a«Kb Stat* undrr Ibit rtl* [d* 
P«>Oi*nl> aball b* Junjtad lo prOfjami u nd«r 
•« portion* of lb» Stair plan not in«ird by 
•web fail J 
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fb) A St«i* educational a«a*cy diieabafted 
wl* a final action of tha Commjii.anar under 
wiUo* X» cm ewoeecbon (a] of thie taction 
May epeal lo the Copied Vn ita court of 
•ppaale for the circuit in wWk lha Stan la 
located by Mtnj a peiir»*n witK wh court 
within atMly deye aflar awch final action A 
c*>?y of lha paouon thtll b« forthwith 
banirallird by tha dark of iVa court to the 
Cemouaaionar or any offkat 4*«>fPatad by 
bin for thai purpoee Th* Conuniieioner 
thereupon ahall Me to Iba courtfthe record of 
&>» t*oc*rdtftjr on tvkich he baled hit 
action. «a provided in eacrioajril of lllla i*. 
United SleterCoda Upon tWTilmf of eucft 
palihcwv |ha cowrt thill bftXt*n»dicnon to 
affirm Lh-» acbon of tha donvmaiionaf or to 
Ml it atida in whola or (n part temporarily 
or permanently, but until lha Altnj of iba 
record. Ova Comnuiatonar mey modify or Ml 
ftaida rue ordar The Rodinfe of lb* 
Commit tinner aa to tha facia. If aupported by 
eubarajufal avidanca. ahall b« conclusive, bat 
tha court, for good uum Uomv may rvaiand 
tba caia to lha Committioner to uVa further 
evidence and tba CoAmiealooer may 
thereupon cniVt riw or modified firvdirtii of 
fact and may modify hli pracioue ecHon. and 
ahaU Ata to ibe'court tha record of tha furthar 
proceed*nae Such new or modified ftodurja 
•f fact ahall liVewite ba conduarve If 
eupported by tubiiinhtt avidenca lha 
Judgment of tha court arTuialnj or aattirvj 
•aid* tn who)* or part any acbon of lha 
CommJeiioner ahall ba final. eubjecl to thr 
ravUw by thr Supramr Couri of lha United 
Sttlrt upon certiorari or certification aa 
provided tn »»< Uon 12M of Dtia 2a\ Unitad 
Statra Coda Tha comma noamenl of 
protrrdinji undar thu tub* rt two ehtll nol. 
ttniett ae apecifttaliy ordered by Ihr court, 
oparata »• a aiay of tha CoauniiiiPnu'i 

■ebon. 

XraaorcA. D*r*k>pm-nil. /Jraaam/nobon. 
E<rohjol,on. end InfofmoOon C tearing Sou Ht 
Sec X» (a)(l} Subject to approprlibofli 
•Oder tbia tec I ton. tba Comnietiooar tkall 
directly and through prante and contrarta 
wilb public and pHvata nonprofit eitncie*. 
teiurvjtlona, and orjerujeLlon*. carry oul a 



COMMENTS 



(A) lo davalop nrw and promliina 
■pproacht* and Innovative aaathodi which 
•ra deetemed lo addrete thoea problem* and 
which may have national a|«nif)caBce or ba 
•f apacial value in proaaotlnj effecbv* 
proervne under thta AcL Inclwdinj ooa-yanr 
pa-ante la 34 it re to plan for tha • apaneion of 
their ayetemt for tha oeovery of adult 
education aarvicaa. 

(B) lo determine, uetnj appropriate 
■t^acUvi a*aluatwi cxltana. wb«b profacU 
•nd •pproa^haa aaalarad undat cUuao (A) 
•ed undaa aoctJon 310 of tbia Ad bar* 
•Chlarod thair aralad foala and ara capobla 
ml acbiovlnaj comparable livaJa of 
•fTacbvanaaa at iddltlonal localion*; **d 
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h li ii ndw i iImhH Aon •pproocho* at 
■atdtoda portototoj to ad iJt haalt ad^c+Uti 
wiOdt «mmi •IbcHvaJCy'RmniilfQ im 
tfwrattoM clMftaf-koMM m odvft aaWarw 
»rk»c» colfeci ••feet ud a to wndwto to 
Mm pAhc toformaUoti p*rtatoin< to Um 

•aadiod* pf •dwcali^ ftdJtt wW+cfc art §m*4 
" #0*ctiv*. »*d »»«r» of aocadinaHug adwft 
od»c4tto« ^ h> m >i wife myw w ml 

p)l!kT£immt!fc*ftlMi aWlfr. m.*i 
feraaaj* fMli m+4 cofftrotta wW« pwtJfc- «w* 
prtvaU »t»ncJ»*. featffvttofW a*d 
W flM i llMML rvftktaia olfactt w — • of 
f«^r«m4 C o*dwcu4 u»dar XH of ddi 

Acft. 

(V) bi oddiUo* to lH« ra*pofuI^liU«i mi the 
Dw«ctor **dod S * Ettoti «0S of tfta UmrJ 
IdwcoUMi Ptoratont Act a>nd wb^cl to 
•ppropriattofM uadtr Ihla hcMk, 
IW W af xhm National ImUlwta pf 

Cm ualMicott. »X*Q direct)} ajrvd throat* 
grOJH* awd co«tr*cif wil)» pvbix mnd tc)v»l» 
•t««tf«». toitiryltena »<vd orjaftiiaiiort*. 
carry awt a proa* am lo oendact reaoardi *« 
m\* r+ocUl ***d» el individual* r»qul#iai 
•dwll advcattoai 

(c) Th«f* ara aultarUad to b« appropr i ated 
fc* tk* pvrpoMs of 0l*» tK()M ■ 
Sto ■iial|ia I it aj ff iaji all 



v to improve ^efficiency of delivery *nd avoid 

duplication and unnecessary expense, 
~^*s well a* current research. 



By using uniform reporting procedures, the 
Secretary 



I »t»a>». 



m+mmr- 



-4 SJ 000 000 tot Mck 



«KX#*dJni fitc*! jraat mr\o* to Ociebai 1. 

'•aa* 1985. 

tW mfrutvim for Sf^ktf frf+stm+mntal 
TfWumj 

ftoc 110 Of LV» fund* aUolted to • ttoto 

«Mfei mcbcm jos for • ftKJi r* M wWF 

•WjW 10 f* omnium **»Q b« <mJ For— 

(I) a aa c to l pro^Mti *»Mc> will b« carrtod 
•wi to rWtk«i •»(• el la« pwpo— • of tXU blU. 
aad toftJcfe- 

|A) toveka lit vn of truwvattva aaalKod*. 
todwdiMf ewtHoda for odwcotli^ ppreona of 
Itoiiltd Enghak •praJdn*' abilfry. atattau. 
BMtvriaU. or profvaM whica Mjr kav« 
Mtk*»] olfnificoiKo or ha of opoctol vaJua to 
st—ti an ■ffocdvr f^oar«M wwdar tkto tttto. 

(9) tovorv* proajama of odull odue«tloa\ 
tocfadwi »ewc«tto« (or »«r«ou of laadtod 
fyj*> ay aaVLni ablLry. whhJi on pari of 
aoowajuty acJUoJ srafroma. tafltod out to 
aooytr otton wita otWf TodtroL todwaUy 
•M4*tod !«»»«. or local procr«au wbca saw 
ss jtfwa l SfaaW st to proaaoHns a 
mmfn%mnM*m or ooerdu»ttd oppmcSj to 
tto orobtoM of paraoaa wtia tdwcattoaaJ 
dtftcto«eto« aad 

(1) irairLtog pwooni ar««t*d. or prvpaftoj 
to •» poraowvtl to progronyi SaalfMd 

to tarry *yl ta» pwrpeaaa of tala HUa 



to exceed 
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j n^bcti ft* *a* jojwyy 

[ III (bJTW C om*to»»on»r to 

4 to Mki yr*nU to Suir mn4 k>c*j 
J •gvMto* or *t>*r pttblw or 

•flvAkt JfeM-ftoJlt l|«KiMfef 

toitW W|Mrf«« tM* Act by frov) 
|p««frMM for •Idrilv ■ 
r to opoofc and ro id A 
l*MU*f« to Utoliod o*d wko hvt if 
witfc • nJfer*\iifforo»t Lka» lh«t» 
ptvfro»o ok#8 V» Jt tl pwJ to to"'} ftwck 
o4d*d* p*rwM« f* *»*J *ucc*y^ul]y with tk> 
mcticol rnbi, «A U fetir oVtrydjy bfo, 
■cWifll rtn mV|L of pwaChiMik mmUi^ 
»WLi k*»*porUUo»yKj kfciwvj r**dt »*4 
** m } lyW witK tev«yunl«l rrqulr, amu 
fttc* tl»M« for otH»Wr^ clUt#n«Kip. pubUc 
•mJ»ibik» wd KwtoU^urtty b«MAi». mod 

(b) For IS* purpaU at wVVirj r*»U imtor 
tkto tocOon 0»>rrir« ■otitokood to to) 
•ppnfri «t«d >yk funi u Jby b« MCoooory 
for fiocol v/»i trvdinj [vmV WX oad 
•Mh owccocdoSj Rk«] yiw omUi frior to 
OcioWr). 1 " 

(c) U CAifyinf Ml th* progr«a LtitorUod 
hj tk\» tfktio*. tht ConniMlonor *VU 

rflX Ika CoautJMlwwr of « 
AdmUtBtjotfori** Ajta| for tfci p 

AlHni toKfc« »«irUc*bto tito 
ff«»» o»*l4l»d uwJtr thlo wtiM *rt^ 
p««« ABOtBtod wodtt Oldor 
wnctno AO of IM&. ^ 

toe 112 (o) Ajijt Suit wfaicft ihxImi 
•uofelonc* undtf Otis till* tHoWiBh o»d 
■olntBta o Si air odvltory council or bo/ 
d*»lfnat« and mutnULo rnJ»tu^ StOto 
•dvltory council triwofcol 

Jpfrd ht Ifer Go vim or ar. la Lto cj|j 
• >iBTt Tr kBcA o»o»UrBopbo#tfltboard 
wkk* fovo*nt aTjtoli rfgottoo mgtncy *r* 
ofectod (i^l d^TTjVn tn ■ TT 
■»). b> Buck boojd 

■ odvitocy c 



COMMENT S 





shall ad>ise the state agency in carrying out the 
responsibilities of this Act. 
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« State •di*«u<M*) *• 1*^*1 1 

J U)mm Um a ppo lnto wl ef aay • 
IT Couwcfl. thh» mffxxx Ur^| i 
Mb**«OM (§) W late eeCtk 
Uiorw Wi OmImU« •! Ike 

fcile nMy> o*iu»cll Tee C 
abett. upo* fceceivlna. eetk InfwpUben. mtMV 

•bat MCh tocVfiouMU Utic 

tfce **«ber»bj\i^ubeeeeey/e*t lortk la 
Kbw<bo« (bKlfff iMj ■ 

(d) t*a »*»<* sV« e<w 

wtdUa ikuty o^yi jmef certlhietfea bei 
b*** *u«r ted by L' 

mbeecOo* (c) of Uui A*ti°« M»d eelecl fro* 
■ok>t^ (to taeAberablp i\cJ> ttnei*. TVt M 

p)tt4 led BUUMSv! » 

»>t«U t* j^oykit^W the ruSw of tfv» State 
adrlaory oetinu. txcept tfiefVeecb nJr* ebel 
ptovtdi ih«t e/tb evta ceu»ribmel at Weet 
foer fliwi yea/. Including lllaBef mm 
public teeiitnj at whJch tbe pvbuku 
th« oppomuuty to expnn view* c 
adult *e)ecetk>«. 
(•) tjleh eucb Slat* advisory a 

1 10 octeto lb# Mrvftwa of * 
p<oJk>»oflal. tithnkat. And tlencal pereo^ftel 

ntjr be ntciiMij' lo inibU Ihitn to cerf 
Kit Utlr functions under tfcu eecboo. 

ftot&nal Adrtiofy CcvnciJ on AduU 
foWefMM* 

Set JU (a) The Pr«»ld»Bi *h»11 eppoUtl a 
KaLionat Advi«o*y Council on A dull 
Cdu£»liun (hartinafur in lhi§ ncUon referred 
lo at IK< "Counti! 'V 

(b) ThtCouficll th all cont U t of fifie«n 
mtinbtn 




ta the 
id pctvoni 



Council thall aaitl kubaUy at thl call of the 
Coma»j»ton«r and alacl boa\ Mi number a 
chtbman. Tbt Council will ihinafiar mmI al 
the c »U of lK* ta* jnn«iv bul rvol Un ollan 
than rwtci a yu Subject lo aectlon taafb) of 
the Central Education ProvWoni Art. the 
Couivci} •heU continue to «>d§t until October 

(cl The Council ahatl adMee to 
CovtimiMloner in the p*»peretioa of fanerel 
r»ful»n£Ki§ and *rtih rtipect ta policy natter* 
arliin* in thi »dmiru>UatJM af thla title. 
Including pollciti and procadurea gov»mlnj 
ta« approval of Slad plan* under lectte* Jpa 
and polirtii to abmlnat* duplication, and to 
efTrcruati \bi coerdmaHoo of propww 
th*« UUe and othir profr»ni effeftnj adult 
aducition ictttlbM and aervtoaa. 



a majority of whom shall be comprised by persons 
knowledgeable in business, industry, and other 
endeavors in which'adults are gainfully employed. 
Such Council uhall include persons knowledgeable 
In the field of education, state and local 
public school officials, and other pcrsoiiM having 
special knowledge and experience, or qualifications 
with respect to Adult educ At ion. 
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\ 

(d) TXf Cowwl) •ball ft Ar w Utt 
•dminiab-atlori and affachranrii of pro^r*mi 
wtdar Ihti Utla Matt r»co»manditto«i with 
raapact tharvie. and mtVt annual trporii to 
Um PraaJdani of tit finding • and 
raco«imandatMAa (tnchataa 
racoaamandattont for chanjta In tali btJi and 
etHar fadaial law* rvlaim| lo adult vdacauon 
•cliviLti and aartlCaijJ^t rtaatdint ihiU 
transmit oach tuck rrpWl la tha Cottarm 
*o**ih*t wtOt hit comrnrnti and 
(•coalman dt bona TKa Sacrvlary of llaalth. 
Education, and Wilfara iSill Coordinate tha 
work of Ot* Council with Ota I of dOv*» rvlaitd ■ 
•dviaory cowwrila v 



Limit* no* 

Sac JW No grinl miy b* madt undti Out 
Oil* Ipf any aduta'»on*l program. aiUvity. Of 
nrvict talatad 10 ■#ctanan tnaintcooa w 
raligioui vforfthjp of provided by a acnool or 
daparunrol of divinity for purpoari of Out 
aacltoa in* tana school m drparimiDt of 
divinity * mvam In tnililutlon or a dipirlninl 
<* tv anck of ao iniutubon whoa* program i» 
•pfUfttally few Oil rducauon of MudtnU lo 
(rf*p* r » ihrm io b»com» muiiiUri of nli|ion 
•* »• tpiar upon aomi olhar raligioui 
vocation, or to prvparc Otim lo tiach 
ln*otog*caJ ■ubjatia. 

Appr*prnti+nt AuiAoriieJ 

Ji» (•) Encapt ■aotbtrwlaa pto»ltJ*«f 
thrri ar« auOtonitd to fcn ippropna^fo 
1210000 00T lor ftilal > llr^rfTlW 000000 
for final yrai 1 9#o>>trCoCjOOO for dual 
yaai 1U1 5JJ>^rCOOO foi fiacal yaai JO*: 
and SJ^Mawow for fitnl yiar 19*3 to mry 
OwfTfTi pioviiioni ot Lhj> uU* 

(b) Thara air furOt ei ■ uOionxed lo ba 
apptop .i'rJ lot rat h tu<l> file*) yvti auth 
lumi not to r«crtd 1 pat cinlum of 0te 
amount appropriated piJtuMnt lo aubtecboa 
(a) for thai >aai aa may ba art eei*ry ic* pay 
tha coal of tf>r adm<ruiUil>on and 
d#*«lopmrm of S'tir plini and OtlSrr 
activu.it rr«5u^rrd purtuint to lhii bill Tbr 
imouni pio«idad to a Stair undei lhii 
•ubetcnon ahell not ba )■■■ Otan SAO.Q0 for 
any Ratal yaai eacapi that lu^Ji »mounl ihall 
not ba lata than JJV 000 w'Ota taw oJXwarn. 
AfXMrftan $*mco Ota Vinpn let»ndrt)uSe 
Northern Kltnant Itlandt ind Oil Trust 
Territory of Ota PauAc Itlaada 

^Itnpnrtmrnl of Educational OpportuftiUwi 
' i Adyh Indian* 

^ Jit (a) Tba Commiiitonar a hit1 can 
aiOfjara of asak<n| |>anla lo Slatted 
locaf advaauonil tf »nd»» and to lu 
tribaa. Lniurbqona. «nd onjinuab< 
•wpport planmnp^jiilol. and daaffomoatioaj 
pnHaciia»Kjch ara«a^i<a^dio plan for end 
tea* and damonitratr |WaffaclJ«arMaa of. 
profTimi for providyrt) ada|j aducan w* for 
Indiana — 

fl) lo awppprl planning plloL i 
aVmontOpdon pro{*cta wnjcb ara e 1 
laal anafaasonioata Oti • ffacb viniHV 
lima for isvprovini ■mplojrtnant and > 
icahonal opporrunltii* for »duh tndi»J»r; 



QOWENTS 



*3«c 315(,i) The total uwunc qL 
*j>proprI^tloii» to carry <rtt the 
Adult Educatioa Arr *,Ji«U not 
exceed 5100 ,T)00 , 000 for each of 
tJit f Ucal years 1982, 19*83, .nd 298A . 



L 



For the purpose oi carrying out this Aci thrro 
shall hv authorized to be approprl a tod an amount 
which equals the dollar amount commensurate with 
the requirements oi this Act lor fiscal year 
1985 and such sums as may be necessary lor each 
succeeding, year. 
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f) to aaatol to tb* **taWt»Kfl»*ni and 
••Ik* af araftami wb*cJ» ani daaianad to 
^fe.«* |A) tba frotUtana sf banc blir«y 
rtaniba* to all nonh total* Indian aduha, 
1) ib* pr*>«to)o*> of oppsrturutta* to all 
\ adwlta to Jtfy for ■ bfb nW 
to«l*4«ncf cartifkat* is tb* ihwint p<Mod 

*/ tim*Y M * 4Wr - 

(») teWpforl ■ stajor ntMrtJi and 
*»v#toflf>«nl program to d*v«lcp an** 
* mad affect)** ImVdi {;»«». for 
•cfctovtnA&ff himcjr and fc»*b tcbael 
aa^iv afenijr 

(a) to p«Ltd* for b*»« ***>■> • A^d 
a*aI«nttona\tb«r*of to d*fin« kcwiNI)' tba 
■ »t#oi tba. Mebkm of illifsra-Cy and lack 
af feipb acfcodJ co*»ptotk»* mmanf liui\»HK 

IS) to t»cmV*f» th* duMirw-Jliw of 
toJofm»t>o* a»d aaatorfala r«Uflnj la mnd Mm 
•nalwatton of tW affactlvanai* of *d*C»ltOft 
pcoff ami wklUMy offer tdacabonal 
appartumlka toYndtod advJl* 
fbl Th* CowMwyt torw to »Jk> *uthorii*d lo 
|rtnu to tr*U»n tribaaj India a 
toiitiutioA*. and ladian orjfaui'Joox to 
d*valop and •*( ■baik *diwabcxnal aarvic** 
and pros/aa** • F-rtCicaUy JUivgnvd to 
laiprova *d oca Itoaat opfw^runitjii for Indian 
adult*. / 

fc) Tb* C6«wiiBfrlobar to nlao awtherltad to 
ptkt fiata Id, and ca*lr»ct» wii*. public 
■rrrwcln and iniUNUojIi. and lnd**n Inb**, 
Inaiitwitona. and o*f,apiraiH>«* for — 

(1) lb* diaaa aUnattoai of infomalio* 
«aoc*muif advcatioo/l prof/am*. Mrvtf«i. 
and rtiourcti avallatto to lpd*an adulu. 
to<I»dmj *vafeaUoai tbsrVai and 

(2] lb* ■valual>on.«f lb* pffrOvsnsaa of 
f*d«r>Uy •■■■■>vd proa/am *_ In whjch Indus 
aduJta miy partkljfela In adKiki-Jif tb« 
ywMNi of aucb wrogaam* *t:h raipacl to 
*uci> adulik. { 

|d) AppbcatkorJ* for k |ranln.idcr thla 
•tcuon thill b* twbftviltod al *t*cb Urn*. Id 
awcb minnir aid contain *<Kb t."\form*llon, 
and *b*U bt cahmtanl wltb iwih criteria, aa 
may b* »*lab]j^lb»d at rrq,uir*n*nt* la 
r*a*toUon> prtmuljil*d by lb* \ 
Commiiionat S«tb application aball— 

[1) mi fortjk a ■laiaminl drunbki* ibt 
a«Kvtlitt \o4 wbicb aatlilaMt ii a^ughi. 

[2) provt^a for an •*aJw«U*a of Om 
affactivanaia of tba aratot:! ta achieving (U 
purpoaai fm6 0*0*9 of this aatbon. 

TKa Co«As»i»*tonar ahaU a*> <ppr 0 «a an 
applicatton for a pant undar KbaacOaa (a) 
ardaaa bi Ii aaU»ftod thai aweb appbcaUona, 
and a^y dootfavMta *ybm)Mtd wt tb taapaol 
tndicala lb«> (bar* bai ba«n 
ita sarUctostton by Iba indivldaaH to 
ad and tribal coamaHinibia In tba 
j M *nd da«atop«n*nl of lb* pretoci *-ad 

r* will bb »ucb a paiUnpaUon to tba 
Uan and avatuabo* al tb« protoct la 
><rtnj applkabona undar »ub**tUoo (a). 
Conmiaatonar abaD giva anorlty to 
' catioai fro*t Udja* ad^caupajj 
iari. off anUstiaoa. and toatthtttou. 
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Sec. 317 Repealed . 



Achih JTcfocw/Kvi Program for Acfutt 
Mouy/vnu v 

He "* (•) Tha CommiMkMMf It 
atathoriiad to tnitr kstp panit and contract* 
with s\*t« and local tdutation agaric**! «tvd 
vthar pOfclic or private nonprofit #f«nc*#«. < 
otfanisattont or Inityationi to Brovldf V 
programa U adull «dut«cion and a dull baalc 
oducarton rVurunlgxani adoliMn naad of awch 
tarvlcc* Sua franlt and coa tract! ouy.ba 
•*td foc~ \ / 

(1) ft ofjraM W mataKtlan of adult 
■utifrinU In bole mdw aialUontk*. 
davajopraant gnd onnanaamant ol aooaaadty 
afcJUt. and prwvoiKde otitic racy ajwong 
aduh tamigtanla for turpoaa of enabling 
J ua n to bacon** pr o dJ c Ujjt, Miabari tt 
Awwrlcan aoctet}? / \ 

(X) ocfcniniafrative coetW planning anal 
oparttitjg ikK program* M InalrvcUort 

fl) odvcaUonal avpporl aarvloaa watdi 
ntal tkt Mod a/ adwli knmJfranta Inciting 
Wt oal tlnUlad/to futdanc* tw oowMtllr^ 
wilk T*t*rd \a ad ideational, ctii«r. and 
aai^raymatiLiaapofiiiiiiftft, and \ 

(4) apacJaf project* dailgne-d IvWnlila 
ooafuJKttan *rtil» aviating Fedoral *Vd aon- 
tadara) a/ograau and actMttaa to a Vafa f 
xupattbnalan^r^UiMfsaUUfa* \ 

■alt, particularly program* anlMrtsad 
" r Co»pttKana>v« fap ioy a aan l abd 
■fug Ad ti \*7* or wndar tna VacaltokU 
lotion Act a/ lggji \ 
1 ) Any applicant for a gr ant aw B—traA 
kf iSla taction akoJl firtl mo*j*H Ha \ 
•plication ra ftr Slat* adWp tirmal a 



Cui* edutotiOrUl irt-nry ahall 

tfrewly end m»k t 

ndeliona le |he Cemninwit r 
tkr fiuihty el a»rh ioch 
lien, ccomif Ai w ii h ihr pwrpoit ■ of 
•*Clie»Vw(bHl2| and (njof Ihja hit* A, 
copy of the ratommcrtdauoni nvadr bj ihr 
Silt* ideational ajrrjcy thalJ be 
•im«ih«nfoo«Iy •vbnuiird to let applicant 

(2) Any applicant which Km »ubmmr J *n 
application in'totcertierxc Mih pan graph |i) 
of thie MitMccliAa »hich !■ duMliiftrd u-iib 
the actio* el lha\ppropr ia«» Stale 
»<W«tK)niI ■nm\ may jwtiinw the % 
Cemieiiilenir to rr^wrat hirtHrr 
con ltd* ra Lion by lha>£ommiai>or«cr of auib 
application V 

(c) Applicationa Tor *\aT«nt or cop/racl 
under tbn itction aha!) k» aubmmMTal aweb 
tunc In awch manner, and^ceniein «oth 
bt/eroalion ■■ ihr CMunifclnxr may 
reasonably i*q*jh« \ 

(dj No iwtlhi landing ibe pr*,vie>ont of 
• rttiOna VX> a»d )07(aJ. ihr CcWniiaiorirr 
ahtll pay all pha go* la of a ppiiUtroni 
aprwovrd byltiBi under ihia taction 

(c) Not l«4i than SO per centum a.r ihr finde 
appropriated Wfr ihia at ciion ahaHJ b< u»ed 
by (be CofcunU atonrr lo enter into emlraiLi 
wtlh pOIate nonprofit agencies. \ 
org aniafctiona and inelnutiona. \ 

(f) Fbf ihr porposra of making grant* Vx.d 
•n It ting mto conlracia undri thie *ri uon> 
there* la hereby authonicd to bt appropniy d 
eoeJv lunii as may be necessary for fletaj 
yejar ]t"*0 and each of the four succeeding V 
f*cml yeara. 

Lrgittotivt Hhicry 

PL e»-7ic\ Nov 3. l*6C Tide HI *0 SilL 
r lltl. 

.PL 90-U:. Jan, 2. IfU THk V f 1 5tal m. 
PL to-jre Oci to ltu ai Stat loo) 
PL H-2J0, April ix lt7D. Tnle 1IL M SliL 

lM J 
PL »1~tO0 Dec » 1iT0 M Stat 1K0. 
PL •J-e'lg, Jtaae IX IfTl M StaL 1U 
PL *> » May 9. 1t7J *7 StaL U 
PL M-MO As* 21. 1I7«. Tide W. Part A. U 

p l sept ia m Ttua in. 

P L >H~tti Oct iz. ip?t Tide UL 
PL«-112.tepi 24 If/77 ft Stat f/11 and 
PL n i«l Nov 1. 117a Tula XHL Pan A, 

P.t- 97-35, Aug. 13, 1981 



Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Mr. Ventura. 

Dr. Eyre, let me ask you these questions. 1.3 million non-English- 
speaking, immigrants enter the U.S. annually. Could you describe 
briefly some of the programs developed by border States in particu- 
lar to address the adult education challenge? 

Dr. Eyre. Senator Stafford, I think that in light of the sponsor- 
ship and the referral agency contacts and locator services for immi- 
grants that really the services are not solely or being provided by 
the so-called border States, although Florida has a super communi- 
ty outreach program With -its centers in health and employment, 
social" service and educational training programs, it appears io me 
that States even like Idaho, internal States, have placementWo- 
• grams, individual assessment for employment and educational Aeed 
thrusts. j 

So, it is my impression over the last 19 years of the program that 
I have been involved in it, that those" needs of the immigrants and 
the immigrant farm worker, even, if you will, are being assessed 
and met by the State and local general partnership program of the 
act. 

u^J! j s functioning quite well. But I think it is a misconcept that 
the Hondas and North Dakotas and New Mexicos are the only 
ones that handle the immigrants. Because of our placement service 
now, the minute they hit the country, get the green card, they are 
out in the Nation in the Indianas and the Idahos as well as the 
border States. 

But the program is doing a magnificent job in handling first the 
individual needs, the training and employment needs, the social 
service needs, and then education. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you. 

In your testimony you mentioned you would like to see the 20- 
percent cap on services {jpr the institutionalized maintained We 
have heard today that the Secretary believes that that should be 
eliminated. Would you care to comment? 

Dr. Eyre. Thank you, Senator. 

Public Law 94-142 takes educational services for handicapped in- 
dividuals up to age 21 and people who are institutionalized up to 
that age. I often wonder what happens to someone with those^defi- 
ciencies when they are 24 or whatever. 

Well, they come into the adult education program. We would like 
to continue a focus on the emphasis for institutionalized persons 
because there is significant evidence out of even our programs in 
lexas where we have 17 State penal institutions all in adult educa- 
tion that adult basic education in those penal institutions has a 
marked impact on, what Dr. Walden said, cutting down on recidi- 
vism rates. 

So, we would like to put 80 percent of the emphasis in the pro- 
gram on the least educated and the most in need, and yet continue 
to focus a spotlight of attention on those who are institutionalized, 
both correctional and physically and mentally institutionalized. 

So, we would like to see that retained, and personally from my 
V u" tag n point ' 1 would also like to see that as a protective device so 
that all the money could not be diverted to institutionalized per- 
sons because of the pressure that that group may bring about, but 
t least focus the spotlight on 20- and 80-percent split. 
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Senator Stafford. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Ventura, the Adult Education Act is viewed as a suc(jessful 
State and Federal venture. As the national spokesperson for adult 
education organizations, what do you see as the most notable ac- 
complishment under the act and wjiat are your biggest remaining 
challenges? 
Mr. Ventura. Thank you, Senator. 

The most notable accomplishments clearly is the fine work being 
done by the existing State programs. You commented earlier on 
the numbers of individuals that participate annually in these pro- 
grams. 

Our council is very cognizant of that, and we are also supportive 
of the President's and the Secretary's initiative on adult literacy. 
With respect to the act itself, we feel, as Dr. Wadlen said, that if it 
is not broken, do not fix it. t 

We think it is an excellent act. We have outlined a few changes 
that hopefully can improve the administration of that act. 

Senator Stafford. For the committee, I want to express our ap- 
preciation to both of you for being here and helping us as we start 
on this job this morning. 

Thmik you very much. 
* Dr. Eyre. Thank you, Senator. * 

Mr. Ventura. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stafford. The subcommittee will now stand adjourned, 
f Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee adjourned subject to 
the call of the Chair.] 
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